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Written for Sports AFIELD. 
I. 


HE western mountains were aflame 
with the parting kiss of the sun. 
Over snowy peaks, far to the east, the 
full moon lingered as though afraid to show 
her wealth of radiant loveliness to the re- 
tiring monarch. Under tall pines the sha- 
dows trembled, scarcely knowing which way 
to turn. So golden day faded into purple 
twilight, and purple twilight brightened 
into silvery night. One by one the dia- 
monds sparkled in their azure field. Thin, 
pearly vails drifted in and out among them 
and draped fair Luna’s face as it peered 
above the distant tree-tops. Not a sound 
was to be heard. Hushed was the song of 
bird; hushed the busy buzz of insect; 
hushed the cooing of the breeze ; hushed the 
babbling of the brook. Before my tent on 
the hillside, I sat and mused. In the soft 
light the misty valley was clothed in samite 
sheen. All nature was at rest. Even the 
branches that o’erhung the fast dying em- 
bers seemed to nod and dream. 

Suddenly the dogs commenced to bark. 
I looked. Down in the mist there was a 
shadowy form. Supposing it to be a wan- 
dering, belated Ute, I gave the current sal- 
utation : 

‘Mike!’ 

‘*Tikapoo,’’ floated up the answer in the 
same language, but the tongue was not that 
of an Indian. 

‘*Hallo, stranger, guess you’d better come 
up and camp!”’ 

‘You bet! My critter’s nigh petered aout, 
an’ I wuz thinkin abaout squattin’, any- 
how.” 

As the weary vagrant approached, I flung 

ome dried branches on the coals, and soon 
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a ruddy blaze sent skyward its greeting. 
What cheerier welcome can meet the trav- 
eler in the wilderness? Into the glow he 
stepped—He ! They—a man, a burro and a 
dog. The man was old—three score years 
and more had whitened his long locks and 
longer beard. Had it been in another age 
and clime he would have been taken for 
some wild-wood hermit, but, instead of a 
gray cowl, a cap of fox-skin was his cover- 
ing. and where a crucifix should have hung, 
a bowie-knife—old and scabbardless—dang- 
led. His raiment, too, was evidently of his 
own design and fabrication. The hermit 
role being out of the question, I put him 
down for one of the Davy Crocket ilk, who 
had just awakened from a Rip Van Wink- 
lian nap. 

The burro was a sad and patient beast, 
fit comrade for such a master. Its pack 
consisted of blankets, flour, bacon, salt, two 
or three bear hides, a frying-pan, coffee-pot, 
rifle, ammunition and a hind-quarter of 
venison, and some other articles contain- 
ed in acouple of sacks, the contents of 
which I did not examine. The dog—an 
old grizzled jock, lame, scarred, crop- 
eared, tailless and toothless—having no 
caudal appendage to agitate, wagged its 
whole body with delight at the mere 
thought of making camp. Such the trio; 
and something in the appearance of the 
half-ludicrous, half-pitable outfit prevented 
my asking the stereotyped: ‘‘ Whence? 
whither? why ?”’ 

By my fire the stranger prepared his even- 
ing meal, but positively refused to enter 
the tent. He was accustomed to sleeping 
out and did not want to bother anybody. 
He said but little, but from that little I 
gleaned the fact that for many years hehad 
hunted and trapped all over the western 
country ; that he was kinless and homeless. 
From some expressions I surmised that he 
was a man of more than ordinary education 
but, for the nonce, he used the rough dia- 
lect of the mountains and, as I did the 
same, ueither was the wiser for the other’s 


y secret. Supper over, we sat with fragrant 











pipes, enjoying the delicious moments that 
some mid-summer evenings afford. At 
length I made bold to interrogate my taci- 
turn visitor. 

‘*Partner, what might your name be?’’ 

‘*Mostly California Jack in these parts. 
And your’s?” 

“They call me ‘ Uncle,’ ”’ and, each smil- 
ing grimly, silence reigned until I regained 
my courage. 

**That’s a queer dog of yours, California 
Jack. Seems like a no-account sort of cur. 
What do you keep him for?’’ 

*‘No-account dog, sure enough; but, 
pardner, you couldn’t buy that dog for his 
weight in gold.” 

‘*Whew! Why not?” 

‘“Wa-al, that ’ere’s a sheep-dog—ain’t 
you, Shep?’ Shep, thus addressed, came 
to his master, and wagged his body affirm- 
atively. 

“IT got him when he were a pup—let’s 
see—eight—nine—ten year ago. He warn’t 
wuth a cuss for huntin’, but he was com- 
pany, like, and he soon growed so he could 
foller a trail like’n haound. One mght, 
when he was abaout two year old, I run 
acrost a Tion down in the Mogullons. He 
was clost to me—too clost for either of us 
to ran—and everything hung on my shoot- 
in’ before he could jump; soI blazed away 
jest as he left the graound. He struck me 
and he struck me hard: I wouldn’t hev 
been yere to-night only Shep bounced on 
him and, in that dyin’ struggle, the lion 
bit Shep’s paw clean off. No wonder I stick 
by that dog! He’s my only friend and I 
don’t wanter live no longer’n him.” 

California Jack yawned, stretched him- 
self, said good-night and started for his 
shake-down ; while I laid medown in the 
tent, and conjured up all sorts of yarns 
about my queer companion ; finally falling 
into a visionful sleep from which I was 
rudely awakened by a peal of thunder. 
Great drops were already beginning to pat- 
ter on the thin, tightly stretched roof, and 
I had little difficulty in persuading Jack to 
come under the canvas refuge, So, side by 
side, we rested until 

“Aurora, then, fair godess of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn.” 
II. 


The sun came up in all its glory. Crim- 
son banners flaunted acrossthe blue. Among 
the pine branches the light quivered, and 
thrushes and warblers awoke me with their 
matin songs, California Jack was already 
getting breakfast and, as he passed and re- 
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passed the tent, I carefully studied his fea- 
tures. There was a kindly expression on 
his wrinkled countenance and a sympathy 
in the firm, blue eye. Nevertheless, soli- 
tude and suffering had left their rueful 
sears. California Jack could be trusted. 
He was welcome to make my tent his home 
as long as he wished to stay. 

After the morning meal I took out my 
scrap-book and writing material and started 
to work. Jack watched me for a few mo- 
ments. He noticed the paragraphing. Then 
he picked up the scrap-book and commen- 
ced to read. 

‘*Did you write these pieces?” 

Sen? 

‘* Well, I didn’t think you were a native. 
It’s so seldom one meets an educated man 
in this country that I pretty near forget how 
to use my native tongue. If you have no 
objection I’1l camp with you to-day. Old 
Jack is tired and the rest will do him 
good.”’ 

** Allright, Jack. I’m lonesome, and will 
be right glad of your company.” 

So the limited partnership was etfected, 
and we dropped the vernacular and talked 
as man to man. Little by little I gained an 
insight of his former life, and learned that 
he was born and educated in New England 
—coming west with the first gold excite- 
ment. All his friends and relatives, so far 
as he knew, were dead, and ifhe had a name 
it had been so long unused that it seemed 
co be forgotten. All the morning we stayed 
in camp, and, in the afternoon, Jack took 
his rifle and started in one direction, while 
I went toward the big spring, after ducks. 

Up here, at the summit of the southern 
Wasatch range, from 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea level, the small mouutain 
lakes are favorite breeding places for mal- 
lards and teal. They nest from the first to 
the middle of June, and by the beginning of 
August there is pretty fair duck shooting. 
I had a delightful stroll, crossing the sum- 
mit of a lofty ridge, where the snow yet 
lay. Far to the south the valley of the 
Virgin extended for fifty miles—one vast 
checker-board of gray and green. Dark 
lines marked the rugged cafion, and in the 
clear, rare, upland atmosphere, a score of 
settlements could be plainly discerned. Be- 
yond the plains the blue Buckskin Moun- 
tains of Arizona cut the sky-line, and the 
black-walled cafion of the Colorado marked 
the limit of unassisted vision. The nearer 
rocks arose in rude, fantasti« piles of black, 
white, yellow and red—one geological forma- 
tion impinging upon another in chaotic ir- 
regularity ; for here the mighty chain turns 
abruptly to the west, and here—where long- 
forgotten rivers have cut their wild way to 
a long-lost southern sea—I always stop and 
feast my eyes upon this wonderful pano- 
rama. 

Down a few hundred feet to a broad 
meadow, where the rich, native grasses, 
untouched by sheep or cattle, wave luxuri- 
antly. Now I am ready for business. The 
ducks will not rise in flocks, but singly. 





Ah! There is one—her flight is low and 
short. She has young near by. I do not 
want her. Whirr! A noble drake rises 
grandly, but, before he can get under full 
headway, he falls floundering in the marsh: 
I wade in and, putting him in the pocke 
of my hunting-coat, score one. Two more 
victims find the same resting place, and by 
sun-down I am back at the tent, where Jack 
8 awaiting me with a fine, fat buck. He 
jreports having run across bear signs, and a 
hunt is arranged for the next morning. 

We were up with the dawn, and as the 
chase is apt to prove a long one, my two 
mules are called into requisition. They are 
accustomed to mountain climbing, and can 
break their way through an aspen thicket 
that, to a footman, would be almost impas- 
sable. As soon as the sun was two or three 
hours high the bear would take to some 
densely shaded swamp, where they wal- 


“low and sleep until the cool of early 


evening tempts them to make a predatory 
excursion to the nearest flock. When we 
started I had little or no opinion of three- 
legged Shep, but the way that dog could 
follow a trail was a caution. After about 
an hour’s ride we found fresh tracks, and it 
was a comparatively easy matter, with 
Shep’s assistance, to follow them. 

Over hill and through valley we spurred, 
until we reached a dense thicket where fur- 
ther progress was almost impossible. The 
mules tried to force a passage, and might 
have succeeded had not Shep given asudden 
yelp and run behind us, whining the while 
as though in mortal terror. At the same 
time there was a growl from the brake, a 
crashing of the brush, and an old she-bear, 
accompanied by two cubs, gained the oppo- 
site open and started up the hill. We dis- 
mounted in an instant and, before I had 
time to think, Jack’s rifle was at hisshoul- 
der and shot number one caused Madame 
Bruin to stop short in her course, and roll 
down hill in a manner that would have done 
credit to a Japanese juggler. Another ball 
quieted her, while, in the meantime, I had 
crippled one cub so that it could not escape. 
Then, together, Jack and I paid our respects 
to the remaining member of the trio. The 
whole transaction took scarcely a couple of 
minutes, but the noise had thoroughly 
frightened the mules, and they would have 
made camp at a race-horse pace had not the 
bridle of one become entangled with his 
foot, and his mate was too chivalrous to 
desert a companion in distress. The skin- 
ning of the ‘‘critters’’ took about an hour 


‘and, in addition to the hides, we took some 


cub tenderloin back to camp, where we ar- 
rived at high noon. 

The afternoon was devoted to the practice 
of the gentle art. About 4 o’clock the 
trout commenced to bite, and for two hours 
we had excellent sport. The silvery beau- 
ties were not large, but they were delicate 
and toothsome. At first I tried toinveigle 
them with a brown hackle. Thev were not 
in a hackle-ish humor ; so I changed to sil- 
ver doctor, and was delighted with an im- 








mediate rise from the middle of a deep, cool, 
shaded pool, where the diamond-crested 
riffles were lost, and the mountain torrent 
rested an instant in its headlong race for 
the muddy Colorado. How that graceful, 
ruby-sided prince of the brook jumped ; 
how he fought for freedom ; and when I had 
him in my pocket, though he weighed but 
little more than a pound, I felt like a con- 
querer. Histery repeated itself for an hour, 
and Jack had first-rate luck with his grass- 
hopper bait. The sun was yet two-hours 
high when we concluded that we had all 
we could eat and each took part in prepar- 
ing a supper that would have rejoiced the 
heart of an epicure. Vegetables, except 
beans, were wanting ; but I improvised a 
water-cress salad, and with venison cutlets 
(breaded), roast duck, bear steak, fried 
trout, hot biscuit, Adam’s ale and coffee 
we managed to make what would be called 
a ‘‘square meal.’’ 
iil. 

California Jack aad I sat in the gloam- 
ing by the fire. In silence we smoked and 
thought. About us whirled the night-hawk, 
and the sad song of the evening breeze 
whispered among the pine-tops and lost it- 
self far up among the faintly-twinkling 
stars. Already the aspen leaves, scarce a 
month old, were tinged with the yellow of 
impending death and the chill of approach- 
ing autumn was in the air. Short-lived, 
though full of loveliness, are the summers 
up among the clouds. Long and cruel are 
the fierce winters, that cover the sleeping 
earth with an ermine pall and freeze the 
heart of man. Perhaps it was the vision 
of the awful winter that now arose before 
each of us and hushed our voice. Perhaps 
we were each dreaming of other days. It 
matters not. 

California Jack took from his pocket a 
well-worn leathern case, opened it and gazed 
upon an old, almost faded ferrotype. Then 
he brushed away the tear that trickled dowa 
his bronzed, weather-beaten cheek. 

‘You must have carrried that picture a 
long time, Jack,” said I. 

‘* Almost forty years.’’ 

**Your mother?” 

‘* Wife.”’—He handed me his most valued 
treasure—all that was left after the years 
of wrack and ruin. 

By the dim light I saw the features of a 
fair young girl], and in the twitching, nerv- 
ously expressive face of my companion, read 
the story of the years of silent. agony ; the 
tale of a lightless, loveless, homeless life. 
At length he spoke. 

‘** You have been in California ?”’ 

*t Yes.” 

‘* Been on the American River?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes! Know that country well.’’ 

‘Well, that used to be my stamping 
ground. I went around the Horn in 48 
and early in ’50 I took up a claim on the 
middle fork of the American. Yankee 
Jims’ was quite a settlement then, and 
Michigan Bar was a lively camp. Every- 
thing ischanged now. The pan and ground- 
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sluice gave way to the: monitor, and now 
powder and the quartz mill have taken 
away the last chance of the old miner to 
make anything for himself. A man can go 
along the river beds and along the cafions 
and pan out from two to four bits a day, 
and the greasers make small wages with an 
arastra and a ‘blind-burro,’ but the good 
times are gone— 
“<The days of old, 

The days of gold, 

The days of °49,’ 

‘*Oh! that Lower Sierra region was a 
lovely country then. The waters of the 
American were not thick mud, and salmon 
ran clear up to the Iowa Hill trail. The 
cafions were filled with white and purple 
rhododendrons, with laurel and with bay ; 
and the delicate, creamy, nodding lily, 
with its grassy leaves, covered the hill- 
sides among the ruddy-barked madrofia 
and the manzanita chapparal. Under the 
live-oaks the hooded California quail lived 
and sported, and the dun deer scarcely 
knew the fearof man. Higher up were the 
redwoods, the pines and the tamaracks, 
and on the eastern horizon the soft mid- 
summer skies were pierced by the ever- 
white teeth of the mountain summits. To 
the west, the level valley of the Sacramen- 
to, not then golden with grain. Beyond 
this the hills of Mendocinocounty lay, like 
a purple ribbon between the green and the 
clouds, and far to the southwest, Mount 
Diablo raised its head—a blue island in 
the warm, pearly, misty sea. Oh, those 
days! Oh, those days !’’ 

He groaned, was silent an instant and 
then resumed his story. 

** After the river claims and the upper 
placers were pretty well worked, Forest 
Hill became the principal town of the Mid- 
die Fork country. A daily stage ran be- 
tween it and Auburn, and my cabin was 
right on the road. There was also a trail 
on the other side of the riverthat led to the 
South Fork, to Coloma and Hangtown— 
the old name for Placerville. 

‘*T worked hard for a couple of yearsand, 
when I had saved a good, comfortable stake, 
I married a girlin Hangtown. Nell was 
a dear, good girl, a perfect help, and no 
man could be happier than I during the 
few months that we lived together. It 
seems now like a happy, happy dream. 
Everything went well until stage robberies 
began to be a matter of almost regular oc- 
eurrence. These generally happened be- 
tween my place and Butcher’s Ranch. I 
was one of the vigilantes and, nightly, I lay 
out in the chapparal waiting for something 
to turn up. 

‘One night an attack was expected, and 
about 9 o’clock I went to my station. 
Searcely had I got there when there was a 
rustling behind me. I turned quickly and 


~. & soft voice fell upon my ear : 


‘8 Jack.’ 

“*Why, Nell, you ought to be at home. 
This is no place for you.’ 

*** My place is by you, Jack’—and I saw 





that my plucky little wife had my old 
horse-pistol in her hand. 

‘‘For an hour we sat there in silence, 
Nelldozing by myside. At length I hearda 
crackling of the manzanita just across the 
road. A black object seemed to be crawl- 
ing through the bush. I called to it. There 
was no answer. Then my rifle came to my 
shoulder. I fired to kill and had no ideaof 
making a second shot. There was a bound 
into the middle of the road and, in an in- 
stant, a great, furious, wounded grizzly was 
upon us. We had a life and death fight and 
the last thing I realized was-that I, miser- 
able I, was saved, and that Nell’s body, 
torn and bleeding, lay on the ground where 
but a few moments before she had been 
peacefully sleeping. Then everything be- 
came a blank. When I awoke I was in a 
hospital in San Francisco. I had been there 
for weeks—yea, for months, and I stayed 
for months more before I was discharged— 
‘cured.’ 

‘* Money gone, friends gone, I wandered 
back to the mountains. Everything was 
changed. Some of my partners had made 
their fortune and left the country. Noone 
knew California Jack. Even the old cabin 
had been rebuilt and was a public house— 
ealled, from its sad history, ‘Grizzly Bear 
House.’ It was no place for me; I wan- 
dered away and have been wandering ever 
since. You can guess the rest.’ 

California Jack was weeping. The years 
had not.softened the blow that had blighted 
his life. Hearose, walked down to the mea- 
dow and returned with his burro. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jack ?” 

‘I’m going.”’ 

‘* Not to-night?’’ 

‘* Yes, to-night. I can’t sleep. I must 
keep moving on—moving on—moving on— 
until I walk into the sunset land, where 
Nell has so long awaited my coming.” 

Sadly, silently he adjusted the pack. 
One long clasp of the hand, one long look— 
eye to eye, man to man. 

‘*Good-bye, my friend ; some how, some 
where, we may meet again. Thanks for 
your kindness, which I can never repay. I 
must keep moving. Good-bye.” 

Down into the valley and into the night 
they passed—the man, the burro and the 
dog—three friends that know no other com- 
panions. The old moon came over the hill 
and looked down upon the ghostly proces- 
sion. The hoof-clinks came fainter and 
fainter from far up the cafion. California 
Jack was gone. 

‘Moving on,;’’ yes, ever traveling to- 
ward that golden land of rest, where the 
earth-worn wanderer shall yet awaken in 
the glorious sunlight of eternal love. 

Lidia eae 

THERE is an old fisherman on the Jersey 
coast, says the Springfield Republican, who, 
though for forty years he has followed his 
calling, has never eaten a bit of fish. He 
says: ‘“‘I kin live on rum and pork. 
There. hain’t no bones in them.” 








Another Accident. 

We had something to say in our last issue 
of the countless accidents that follow the 
eareless handling of firearms. Since then 
the list of casualties from this source has 
increased with its usual regularity. It 
seems almost impossible to glance at an ex- 
change without seeing some terribly sug- 
gestive head line, such as ‘‘The Gun was 
Loaded,” ‘‘He Thought it was a Deer,” 
‘Caused by a Rusted Firing-pin’ and a 
score of others ; teaching, by their mere re- 
petition, a lesson that the most thoughtless 
should heed. One of the latest chapters in 
this interminable catalogue of accidents is 
related in the following from the Denver 
Republican of Sepiember 30: 

‘* William Hartman, the 19-year-old son 
of Caspar R. Hartman, the livery-stable 
keeper of 1346 Twelfth street, was shot and 
killed by Rudolph Ulrich at 1 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon at Pine Grove, on Elk creek, 
twenty miles southwest from this city. Ul- 
rich and Hartman were fooling with their 
guns. Ulrich’s weapon was discharged, the 
bullet striking Hartman in a vital spot near 
the heart. Hartman staggered back a few 
paces and would have fallen, but was caught 
by Ulrich, who laid him down, when he 
expired almost imufediately.”’ 

aaa Tete 


A Noble Baron. 


The ruined homes of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
on the Ute Indian reservation, are just now 
exciting more than the ordinary amount of 
attention—because of the fact that they 
have lately yielded their most precious 
archaeological treasures to the desecrating 
hand ofa titled robber. Baron Nordenskiold 
of Stockholm, Sweden, some two months 
ago obtained permission to go on the reser- 
vation, and explore the ruins ; it being ex- 
pressly stipulated that he should not molest 
or remove anything. In the face of this 
engagement, the baron began work, at once, 
with a party of eight laborers, tearing down 
these ancient buildings, and shipping the 
relics, in boxes to New York. If Baron 
Nordenskiold thought, by such a high-hand- 
ed course, to make a name for himself, his 
hopes have reached a speedy fruition.’ He 
has been placed under arrest, and is held 
awaiting the action of the proper authori- 
ties ; while his collection of skeletons, pot- 
tery and implements, were seized at New 
York and will be returned once more to 
the ruins. 

rete RSet ost 

THE Aspen Junction Pusher has inau- 
gurated a new scheme calculated to gratify 
the editor’s appetite for well-browned, 
flaky trout. We quote from a late issue : 
‘*The competition for the prize fishing out- 
fit and the silver dollar, which we offered 
some weeks ago, is extended until the first 
Saturday in November so as to give all 
Junctionites a chance. The biggest trout 
gets the outfit and the biggest mess takes 
the dollar. A sample of each catch must 
be left at this office by contestants.”’ 
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Perchance some book of pleasant vein 

May wile an hour of idle time. 
Perchance I choose the quaint refrain 

Of Chaucer or of Spenser’s rhyme, 

Nor heed the failing day’s decline. 
At night my forest bed I make 

On fragrant boughs, and sweetly dream 
Of deer or trout that I may take 

On mountain side or forest stream, 
With rifie true or silken line. 


I 


HAVE a camp in Yarnel Glen, 
A hunter’s cabin, roofed with bark, 
Far from the noisy haunts of men, 
Where song of thrush or meadow lark 
Floats never on the somber air. 
When summer sun’s are fiercely hot 
And birds sit mute with drooping wing, 
Ofttimes I seek this lonely spot, 
My cabin by the mountain spring, 
And spend my days of leisure there. 


Int. 
When autumn frosts have clothed the woods 
In hues of gold and crimson red, 
Again I seek these solituaes, 
The moss-grown spring and forest bed. 
Again I breath the monntain air. 
Then give me but my forest home, 
My rifle, rod, and bouyant health, 
With freedom where I please to roam: 
And take who will the banker's wealth, 
His sleepless nights of anxious care. 
—Forest Runes. 





UNCLE LEE’S BEAR. 





An Incident of Plantation Life on the 
Arkansas 
BY S. D. BARNES. 

Written for Sports AFrieLp 
¢¢ | MET er ‘possum in de road, 

A surly dawg wuz he. 

He squinch he eye an’ squirl he tail, 

An’ squabbled up er tree.” 

‘* Dar now !’”’ exclaimed Aunt Em'ly, asthe 
harsh melody of the song crept in from the 
cotton-field. ‘‘ He’r dat fool nigger, willye ! 
I gam’le he done tuk dat mule out’n de 
gear, dis minit. Deol’ man's sure got de 
huntin’-feber on him when he goes ter sing- 
in’ ’bout der varmints. Lis’en, chillun— 
de naix chapter gwine ter be ’bout de buz- 
zard-bird.’’ 


‘*Whoa dar, mule’—from Uncle Lee, , 


swinging his plow around at the turn-row— 
‘*?Pears like we-uns done plowed er pow’ r- 
ful sight for one day. Nuffin like takin’ 
dis worl’ easy, nohow— 
“De turkey buzzard sailin’ high, 
An’ lightin’ in de grove. 
Oh let dat nigger take his time 
An’ pick dat ol’ banjo— 
**You, Abs’lom !” 

One of the ‘‘ chillun’’ responded to the 
eall. 

‘‘Run up ter de big house, honey, an’ 
tell Mars. Ben, ‘ please sir, loan me de ol’ 
Leffergo an’ some loaded hulls.’ An’ tell 
Miss I done gwine ter fotch her er passel er 
young squir’Is—I is, shore enuff.’’ 

Since ‘‘ Mars. Ben’’ had purchased a more 
modern arm, his ancient ten-gauge Lefan- 
cheaux had been loaned, occasionally, to 
Uncle Lee, and the old darkey had 
come to look upon ‘‘de Leffergo’’—as 
he termed it—as a necessary adjunct of 
his little hunting trips. On this occasion 
the owner of the gun was away, but ‘‘ol’ 
Miss”’ readily fell in with the idea of young 





squirrels for supper, and, as there chanced 
to be no loaded shells ready, she proceeded 
to supply the deficiency. To be sure she 
had never before attempted anything of the 
kind, but she had often watched the pro- 
cess of reloading and it was very simple. 
Anybody could load shells ! 

There was a charge-cup for an eight-gauge 
goose-gun among theimplements. Thisshe 
secured, and measured the powder with 
great care. The rest of the loading was 
governed by the capacity of the shells. 
Some of the cartridges were examined, later 
on, and this is how they were built: Six 
drams FFG Dupont rifle ; black-edge wad ; 
BB shot, (quantum suf. to fill shell) leav- 
ing room for short crimp over card-board 
wad. 

Little ‘‘ Abs’lom’’ watched the operation 
of re-loading with great glee ; loudly ex- 
pressing his belief that ‘‘Somefin’ done 
gwine ter drap when daddy shoots dem 
hulls’’—a remark which proved strangely 
prophetic. 

Uncle Lee had ‘‘ ungeared”’ his mule, 
was was found, down on the sand-bar, bail- 
ing the water from his batteaux, and sing- 
ing softly to himseff. 

“Don’t ye hear dem wolves er-howlin’? 
Oh, ho, I’se er gittin’ mighty weary !”’ 

‘*Kin I go wid ye, daddy?’’ entreated 
Absalom. 

‘*Co’s ye kin, honey. Reckon I’se gwine 
ter tote all dem squir’ls, my ownself? Gim- 
me dat ar’ gun, an’ sot down, while I pad- 
dle slonch-ways across de ribber. Hyar we 
goes—— 

“ @yadder up yer musket, Sambo, son, 
An’ mosey ’roun’ in der cane. 
Ef a b’ar show he teef, 
Don’t trem’le like er leaf, 
But ‘ whoop er up ’ Liza Jane.”’ 
** Daddy ?” 
‘*What d’ye want, chile?’’ 





‘*S’posin we see a big ol’ b’ar, shore 
enuff?” 

‘*Huh! Don’t be er fool, Abs’lom. On’y 
wish I could see er b’ar! Dar hain’t no 
varmints gwine come foolin’ ’roun’ ME,— 
dat’s what dey haint.’’ 

But human judgement is not infallible, 
and Uncle Lee’s feeling of security was 
misleading. Far back in the cane-brake a 
lank-sided, old she-bear had yielded to the 
promptings of thirst at about the same 
time that Uncle Lee had developed an un- 
controllable longing for fried squirrel, and, 
by a strange coincidence of purpose, both 
had directed their course towards the same 
point on the river bank—‘‘connecting”’ at 
the spot as promptly as though they had 
been making regular, daily trips, on 
‘schedule time.’”? As Uncle Lee clam- 
bered up the bank, Bruin’s huge, black 
head was thrust through the fringe of 
switch cane above, and almost within 
reach of his hand. 

‘Ef er b’ar show um teef don’t go ter 
shakin’ like er bush”—hummed “ Abs’- 
lom,’’ as he struggled up after his parent 
all unaware of his danger. 

The implied suggestion sent a spasm of re- 
solve through Uncle Lee’s almost palsied 
frame. Click, click, sounded the gun-locks, 
and then—— 

‘“‘Reckon bofe bar’ls went ter wunst— 
kase ol’ Leffergo r’ared so I hatterturn ’im 
loose,’” explained the ol@ darkey after- 
wards; but, mashed down in the ooze at 
the river’s verge, with the screaming 
Abs’lom pinned beneath, and the lifeless 
bulk of the bear above; several minutes 
elapsed before Uncle Lee evinced any symp- 
toms of consciousness. Then, as he strug- 
gled forth from his bed of mud, and set his 
frightened offspring erect upon his own pre- 
tentious pedals, the old man’s innate love 
for music re-asserted itself, and victors and 
vanquished were wafted back across the 
stream to the tune of— 

“Yas we'll gadder at de ribber.”’ 


Denver, Colo. 
FE IE PRE 


IN a personal letter to the editor a lead- 
ing clergyman of Oakland, California, 
writes: ‘* WhileinSan Luis Obispo county, 
recently, I made one shot that is, perhaps, 
worthy of note. I killed an immense wild 
cat running from me in a brushy cafion, a 
good forty yards—this with three drams of 
powder and an ounce of No. 8 shot out of a 
cylinder barrel. I killed him so dead 
that, like a celebrated English king, ‘he 
never smiled again.” 


it 2 i, SO 

DAVE and Charles Kunz, Frank Turley, 
Jack Phipps and Harry Eagan, says the 
Aspen Times, have returned from a hunting 
expedition over near Trappers lake. The 
boys had a grand time. A dozen deer were 
killed, and Frank Turley and Dave Kunz 
each succeeded in capturing an elk. A 
wagon load of meat has been brought home, 
and many more deer could have been 


made. 
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AN OLD FRIEND. 





BY FUSIL. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

VERY man hasa weak spot. Mineis 
what I call my ‘‘ trinket drawer’’ in 
my writing desk. I opened it this 

morning, and there came an impulse to 
write—not of the entire contents, but of 
one particular thing that is carefully treas- 
ured therein with many, to me, very pre- 
cious articles. Let me itemize part of the 
contents of this drawer that a better idea 
may be had of the subject upon which I am 
going to write. 

The first thing I notice is a little Bible, 
given me by my Sunday School teacher in 
1858. By its side lies a silk needle-book, 
presented by my sainted mother, when I 
first left home for college. It once con- 
tained needles, thread, pins and buttons, 
but they all wentduring those careless days 
of school-boy life. Tender memories of a 
loving mother cluster about the now faded 
and moth-eaten old relic, and money 
couldn’t buy it! Then, by the needle-case 
in a corner of the drawer, is a little roll of 
something, hardly recognizable by any- 
body except myself; for it isclosely packed, 
and much faded. There was once a little 
baby boy in my home, but he went away 
and broke my heart, long ago. He died ; 
and left a blank in my heartthut was never 
entirely filled. That roll consists of the 
last pair of stockings he wore ; and they 
were folded up by his mother’s own hand— 
hands that not many years after laid down 
the burdens of life, to rest in the Blessed 
Beyond. Do you wonder that I prize that 
little bundle, and have never unrolled it? 
I look at it and love to think about the lit- 
tle feet onge encased by the stockings, and 
of the loving hands that folded together the 
little articles, and sorrowfully placed them 
away. As they arranged them, so they re- 
main to this day ; and that was a dozen 
years ago. 

There is also the pocket-knife my dear, 
old father carried to his dying day—the 
only one he had used for many years; and 
there, charred and stained by a thousand 
smokes, lies the object of which I would 
write—an old cob pipe. 

It is a pipe that is fraught with a remi- 
niscence of one of the most enjoyable hunts 
of my life. I do not smoke now, but occa- 
sionally, I take up the old pipe and sniff 
the odor of tobacco that lingers, though 
twenty years have passed since it was used. 

I was living in Coryelle County, Texas, 
when, oneafternoon in the early spring, a 
friend and myself pitched our camp by the 
bank of a small creek, where an abund- 
ance of was usually to be found. Se- 
lecting a suitable site by a beautiful pool 
of water full of frisky perch and gamey 
bass, we parted, after putting our horses 
out to grass, he going up and I down the 
creek. The day was perfect; just warm 
enough. The air was delicious, fresh, and 





After going a half mile, I sat down ona 
hill-side, under a large oak, and over-looked 
the valley—at this point about four hun- 
dred yards wide and interspersed with 
groves and glades. 1 well remember that 
I gave myself up to the beauties that sur- 
rounded me. Not a cloud floated in the 
heavens. The deep blue vault seemed to 
recede before the eye until one fancied he 
could see the very border-land of eternity, 
itself. But, just as oblivion is about to set- 
tle down upon me, I hear a ‘‘put,’’ and am 
called back to consciousness in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Too late! Not a glimpse 
did I ever catch of the turkey-hen that 
startled me. 

After a few moments I get up and go 
down into the valley, where there are sev- 
eral large pecan trees along the creek bank. 
By the side of one of these I again seat my- 
self, having an open glade before me. The 
sun is getting low, and I momentarily ex- 
pect the appearance of turkeys, as the tall, 
limby pecan trees are commonly selected 
by them as roosting-places. 

Occasionally I ‘‘call’’ in hopes that there 
might be some glossy knight of the woods 
looking for his inamorata. The sunis now 
down. I hear that low, drumming sound 
the gobbler makes ; my heart beats faster, 
and I get my trusty rifle ready. Sixty 
yards away there is a rustle in the bushes 
and there appears—not the expected turkey 
but a round dozen of deer. What a sight! 
Thoughtless of danger they walk about 
here and there, and browse on leaf and bud 
of brier and vine. They are all does and 
yearlings. There are two or three yearlings 
larger than the others; and I can see the 
knots on their heads where their horns are 
going to grow, by and by. I do not shoot. 
Presently my gobbler walks into the glade 
and spreads his feathers for a big strut. He 
looks at the deer and they look athim. He 
gobbles, as if to ask, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here?’ The old doe’s feed on, but two of 
the yearlings advance a few steps and seem 
inclined to resent his intrusion. 

It is very entertaining to me, still the 
situation is perplexing. I ask myself what 
to do. I would like one of those plump 
yearlings, and I promised a gobbler to the 
old man who resides across the creek from 
my boarding-house. Well, I formed my 
plan and carried it out to a dot. I said 
to myself: ‘‘ All things come to him who 
waits.’’ The deer may walk around in the 
glade for an hour, butnight is at hand, and 
the gobbler must soon go to roost, and then 
I can shoot my deer and go for the feathered 
knight at myleisure. Well, that’s the way 
I worked it. In a little while the long- 
bearded fowl hoisted himself upon a con- 
venient limb not over thirty yards from 
me, and settled down for a quiet night. 
Then I poked out my rifle and, though the 
light was dim, managed to get the silver 
bead in line with the heart of a fine year- 
ling, so close at hand that a miss was im- 
possible. With desperate bounds herushed 


sweet with the odors of a thousand flowers. | into the brush, and I heard him fall heavi- 





ly. In a moment the rifle had another 
load, and was pointing at the gobbler as he 
straightened himself, astonished at the un- 
expected uproar. A second flash and re- 
port, and my game fell fluttering to the 
ground. 

Ishoulder my turkey, and soon find my 
deer—which is easily suspended in an ad- 
jacent tree. Then I quickly step:towards 
camp. On the way I discover another gob- 
bler clearly outlined against the western 
sky-light, as he sits in a large dead tree. 
To avoid frightening him, a detour to the 
right is made, and in struggling through a 
thicket, I lose my pipe—and thereby hangs 
the tale. ; 

At camp, my friend tells of how he failed 
to get a shot ; but shows a pan of fine fish, 
fried in bacon grease. What a dish for a 
hungry hunter’ssupper! HowI would en- 
joy another such meal under similar circum- 
stances! 

After supper I clip off the usual quantity 
of plug-tobacco with my hunting-knife, and 
roll it and pull it until it is just right for 
the pipe—but, alas, there is no pipe. I 
know at once how I lost it, and deplore my 
misfortune. I will not be cheated out of a 
smoke, so obtaining a cob from where the 
horses were fed, I soon make me a pipe ; 
and by breaking and sucking twigs for ten 
or fifteen minutes—as it is too dark to see 
well—I finally find one with a hole through 
it, and of that make a pipe-stem. And 
there’s my pipe! A delicious smoke fol- 
lows, and I fall in love with the cob. For 
two or three weeks, I continued to use it, 
expecting every day that it would soon 
burn up; until my cousin, becoming 
ashamed of seeing me smoke the old cob, 
made me a present of a fine pipe. The old 
make-shift knocked around the place for a 
year or two when, coming across it one day, 
I decide to give it a place among my keep- 
sakes, where it remains. As I sniff it this 
morning I am carried back in my memory, 
and live over again one of the most pleas- 
ant experiences of my life in Coryelle 
County. 

The next morning my friend bagged gob- 
bler number two and I caught all the. fish 
we cared to carry home—all of them the 
very finest of perch and bass. 

“Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care; 
Time, deeper the impression makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 

Weatherford, Texas. 


> 


Considerable of a Bear-Fight. 

W. A. Richards, U.S. Surveyor General 
of Wyoming, furnishes us with the following 
well-written description of a thrilling inci- 
dent—an extract froma letter written him 
by Mr. W. M. Gilerest of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, who accompanied a surveying party to 
the head waters of Wind River. Inspeak- 
ing of his trip Mr. Gilcrest says: 

‘*T had no use whatever for my old gun 
on the trip until we were through the 
mountains, and were back within five miles 
of the wagons on a branch of the North 
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Fork ; but then I sure did getsome faithful 
service from ‘‘ Old Ore Bed,’’ as I will pro- 
ceed to relate. - 

The boys, as they came into camp that 
night, encountered three bear—an old she- 
one and two nearly grown cubs—about a 
quarter of a mile above camp. After sup- 
perI took thegun and the boys their pistols, 
and we went to see if we could find them ; 
which we did, but could not get a shot. 
They ran down the creek past camp; I fol- 
lowed on the trail, but lost it near a dense 
patch of brush in the bend of the creek, and 
thought they had taken up a gulch to the 
mountains. Two of the boys, who had 
mounted and hurried down creek to head 
them off, now came back, and we concluded 
to see if they were in the brush; they rode 
up the creek bed on the opposite side of the 
brush and I skirted the land-side. I had 
the dog with me, and he went into the 
brush in an unconcerned manner and I 
followed. I crawled into a small opening 
about twenty feet square, and stood there 
and shouted to the boys on the outside. 
They said their horses evidently smelled 
something, but I said I thought it was un- 
doubtedly the dog who was standing looking 
through the brush toward them. He was 
so perfectly unconcerned, that I felt there 
could be no bear any where near, or he would 
surely have smelled them, and, turning to 
find a way out, had returned the two extra 
cariridges I had been carrying in my hand 
to my belt, when, all at once, the whole 
three broke cover into the opening about 
twenty feet from me, and not over ten from 
that fool dog, who, upon seeing them break, 
gave a frightful howl, and shot himself 
through the brush into the creek and dis- 
appeared till next morning. At the instant 
of his disappearance the bear caught sight 
of me, and the old one and one cub changed 
their course and charged straight for me, the 
other following the dog. 

I can safely say that I felt that things 
were getting a little warm, and I would 
have given something handsome to have 
been out of there. They were too confound- 
edly close for comfort or peace of mind as 
they came on, growling aud clashing their 
jaws together. However a hasty glance 
showed me that I was in for it, for I could 
take but one step in any direction, save in 
that of the rushing foe. Of course it all 
occurred in an exceedingly short space of 
time, as they were not over twenty feet 
from me when they broke. My one glance 
and thought in the direction of retreat, and 
the consequent instant knowledge of its 
hopelessness, steadied my nerves, and I was 
as cool as I am now, and saw that it was 
only rapid and good shooting that would 
save me. The old one had to turn a clump 
of short brush, or stump just before she 
reached me ; then for a moment her broadside 
was toward me, and the same instant old 
‘*Ore Bed’’ spoke and so did she. She let 


out aroar of rage and pain and, when within 
the distance of ten feet from me, tarned and 
tore about in a frightful manner. 


As she 





turned, the cub crossed her path and charged 
straight for me. I tell you I wished for a 
double action gun, then; but I made no 
false move, and got ashell in and the breech 
down just as he reached me, and, without 
time to aim, let him have it from the hip. 
The shot tumbled him over, and by the 
the time he got to his feet and recovered 
himself, I had got in another in a favorable 
spot, and disabled him, and I was victor— 
for the old one was now in the last agonies. 

A shout of triumph brought the non- 
combatant forces into the brush, from the 
hillside where they had heard, but not seen, 
the battle. The first thing they said was 
that they had never heard a Winchester fire 
any faster than I had fired my needle-gun. 
We skinned the game, and I have the pelts. 
The cub is in fine condition, but the old 
one is not so good ; however they will look 
pretty fine to me, when they are on my 


floor.” 
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SCATTERING SHOTS. 





Written for SpPorRTS AFIELD. 
S an instance to show how far-fetched 
some matters are in order to make a 
joke, the following from Puck will 
nicelyserve: ‘‘ First Trout—‘Thisseems to 
bea quiet neighborhood ; how does it strike 
you as a place of residence?’ Second Trout 
—‘Just the thing! There are no flies on 
it.’’’? It could not possibly be ‘‘just the 
thing” for a trout if it had ‘‘no flies on it.” 
Puck’s fun-makers are poor fishermen. Their 
lines are bad. 
x * x 
‘Three inexperienced English sportsmen 
sallied forth in the Central Provinces recent- 
ly to slay the wild bison, and they met with 
success far beyond their expectations, man- 
aging to kill sixteen head and to wound 
nine ; but the game proved to be the com- 
mon or garden buffalo, and the rage of the 
cultivators on the discovery of their loss 
may be better imagined than described. 


* 
* * 


A writer, chronicling the adventures of 
Peary’s arctic expedition, says, under one of 
his illustrations in the New York Sun: 
‘* This is a good representation of hammocky 
ice in Melville Bay. A seal has been sight- 
ed on a floe and members of the party are 
about to take a shot at it, by way of vary- 
ing the monotony of life while their vessel 
is stuck fastin the ice.’’ The picture shows 
four full-grown men, each with a gun ley- 
eled in one direction, undoubtedly at the 
seal, the shooting of which is to ‘‘ vary the 
monotony of life.”’ One bullet is sufficient 
to kill a seal, one shot at a time is true 
sportsmanship, and yet these four men have 
their pictures taken in a position indicating 
that lead was fairly pumped into the ani- 
mal. If all aretic explorers acted like these 
four cockneys of Peary’s party itis no won- 
der that North Pole seekers have suffered 
so much. Notwithstanding the fact that 
their boat is locked in the ice, that their 
supplies are not numerous and that ammu- 





nition is valuable under the circumstances, 
these four fools waste powder and ball to 
‘*vary the monotony of life.” If they really 
wished to have a little sport they should 
have went about the seal-killing in a sports- 
manlike manner. Their way was neither 
productive of sport or food. I have all 
along believed that arctic expeditions have 
lacked the services of practical game gun- 
ners, and it is known that every one of the 
expeditions have been without a scientific 
fisherman. Is it a wonder, then, that star- 
vation comes upon parties who undertake 
arctic travel without practical knowledge? 
The waters swarm with fishes in these re- 
gions, and no one traveling there should 
want for food. It is these ‘‘ varying-the- 
monotony-of-life-individuals,’’ who do not 
know any more about guns and gunning, or 
fish-and fishing than children, that cause 


trouble on arctic trips. 


* 
* 


* 

The scarcity of game, no matter what the 
species may be, is directly due to the shoot- 
ing that is done for the markets. Iam not 
afraid to make this statement. Many wri- 
ters beat all around the bush, hinting at 
one thing and another as being the cause of 
our game disappearing, but they fear to 
make an open statement. Among corres- 
pondents who write their opinions over a 
nom de plume, one says he “thinks’’ the 
city vacation-man kills off the game ; an- 
other hints at a thought that ‘‘ perhaps” it’s 
the illegal shooting that kills the birds, 
another will become bold and say ‘‘in his 
opinion”, the game is all killed by persons 
who shoot for trophies. I openly say the 
man who shoots game for the market and 
the man who sells the game in the stores 
and markets are the real offenders. It is 
not the illegal shooter, nor the ignorant va- 
cation-shooter, nor the trophy hunter. It’s 
the market supplying game butcher, and 
the man who buys from him. This state- 
is not made toappear as a note to the editor. 
It’s an editorial expression over a signature. 
I mean it. And I’m not afraid to say any- 
thing I really mean. Furthermore, I am 
not afraid to openly say that I disapprove 
of a chief fish commissioner being a fish- 
monger. Mr. Eugene E. Blackford of New 
York, is the chief commissioner, and Mr. 
Blackford is the largest dealer of market 
fish in America. The trout season in New 
York opens on April 1, and Mr. Blackford 
has New York trout for sale on his stands 
on that very day. I think true sportsmen 
should insist that Mr. Blackford move on. 

CHAS. BARKER BRADFORD. 

New York City. 

PRM A oP Bi Randi 

WE are in receipt of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the American Spaniel Club—a 
neatly gotten up little volume and acredit 
to its publishers as well as to the club. It 
gives, in addition to by-laws and constitu- 
tion, a full list of executives, judges and 
members and the classification of spaniels, 
under the rulings of the bench. 

















A FEATHERED INFORMER. 





Editor Sports Afield : 

UR flat-woods and ridges are again 
() alive with the common red-headed 

woodpecker, (Melanerpes erythroce- 
phalus). They breed here to some extent, 
but, annually, about this season, they visit 
us by the thousands; their perpetual rac- 
ket drowning all other bird-notes—and 
even the loud chatter of squirrels, or the 
distant clangor of cow-bells. They are a 
nuisance, except to the trapper, who uses 
them as bait for his dead-falls ; or the town- 
boy, who practices on them with his little 
Flobert in defiance of all adverse legisla- 
tion. 

The acorn crop is infested, and nearly 
destroyed, with worms, and the wood- 
pecker finds an endless feast already spread. 
They are high-livers—though they are not 
above ‘‘ getting down’’ to practical, every- 
day work around decayed stumps and the 
roots of old, half-rotten trees—and they set 
a good example to improvident mankind by 
laying away a portion of their superfluous 
store for winter, It is common with mem- 
bers of the woodpecker family to stow 
away acorns in convenient fissures in the 
bark of trees, or in holes, made by the 
birds themselves in pursuit of the grubs 
upon which they feed. There is evidence 
of a high grade of reasoning powers in 
this; as the acorn is left until it becomes 
food for a worm, which, in its turn is gob- 
bled by the hungry Melanerpes when the 
reign of winter has caused a marked reduc- 
tion in his bill of fare. 

The gray and fox squirrels naturally take 
notice of this little transaction, and have 
no scruples against poaching on their neigh- 
bor’s stores. Hence the intense hatred 
which the woodpeckers evince for the squir- 
rels. Let a wisp of red or gray hair gleam 
in the top of a giant oak, and the wood- 
pecker’s ire is aroused at once. I have 
often seen a red-head or two, aided and 
abetted by a half-dozen sap-suckers, mak- 
ing life miserable for some poor squirrel 
that had ventured out—probably, quite in- 
nocent of any nefarious intention. 

Taking advantage of this state of per- 
petual warfare, the hunter’s ear is always 
on the alert for the harsh note of defiance 
which tells of a store-house threatened 
with invasion. It would almost seem that 
the birds take a delight in pointing out the 
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hiding-place of their enemy to the man 
with a gun. 
my eyes, and nearly broken my neck in 
vainly searching the high boughs for a cun- 
ning fox-squirrel, a sap-sucker or red-head 
has come to my aid and, by vicious dives 
and darts, compelled the squirrel to leave 
his shelter, or pointed him out so accurate- 
ly that I could dislodge him with a charge 
of shot. ROGER REED. 

Hickory Plains, Ark. 

—_—_»>— 
What They Live on, 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Until some four or five years ago I sup- 
posed that the mink depended for his food 
on each nightly outing, and if at any time 
unsuccessful, his stomach went empty. A 
closer investigation of the subject conclu- 
sively proves to me that they are not the 
improvident animals they are generally sup- 
posed to be, and if not disturbed will hide 
away all that'is not needed for immediate 
use. Winter before last I saw one crawl 
out of an air hole in the river near my 
eabin with a trout in his mouth, and hur- 
riedly scamper to a hole in the bank. He 
remained in his den but a moment when he 
again visited the air hole and slid under the 
ice and was hidden from my view for prob- 
ably one minute, when he again appeared 
with a wriggling fish between his jaws. 
These proceedings were kept up until I 
had counted twenty fish of different species 
that he had cached when darkness shut him 
from my view. This season, during high 
water, the bank caved off, revealing his den 
which was thoroughly carpeted with fish 
bones. Fish, apparently, is their favorite 
food, and I notice their dens are usually 
located near some deep pool where they are 
plentiful. Their actions show conclusively 
that fishing is not followed for sport, but as 
one of the stern necessities of life to be 
strictly attended to at the proper time. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. W. H. DEVER. 





Importing Feathered Songsters. 

The people of California are engaged in 
an enterprise to introduce foreign song birds. 
The first to propose the scheme—-says the 
Forest and Stream—was Mr. Horace F. Cut- 
ter, who urged it in the San Francisco Bul- 
letin; then Mr. F. R. Webster, president 
of the Country Club, took it up ; and coun- 
ty movements have followed in Santa Cruz, 
Napa, Sonoma, San Mateo and Sacramento 
Counties. The birds, which it is proposed 


Often, when I have strained - 





to import, will come for the most part from 
Germany, and will comprise thrushes, bull- 
finches, goldfinches, nightingales and sky- 
larks. To these will be added red-breast- 
ed robins, with mockingbirds from Louisi- 
ana. Santa Cruz County has raised funds 
for 100 pairs of the European species 
named, and the Country Club will bring 
out 200 pairs. 

Naturally, in a fruit-growing country 
there will be a certain degree of prejudice 
against the new-comers, because they will 
destroy some fruit ; but intelligent study 
of their good work, as insect destroyers, 
will certainly overcome any possible feel- 
ing against them. It is reported that a 
fruit-grower in Southern California, who 
introduced a colony of tit-mice into his or- 
chard, has determined, that while the birds 
destroyed 10 per cent. of his fruit, they 
have proved so efficient in warfare on the 
insect hordes that the trees are decidedly 
healthier and the fruit crop one-third larger 
than it would have been without the birds. 


<—> 
ae 


They Were “ Bird—Dogs.” 

At Kimberley, England, recently, accord- 
ing to the London Shooting Times, a brood- 
ing hen persistently sat on a heap of empty 
bottles for several days. There were no 
eggs, and she was driven off. Some time 
after a pointer bitch had a litter of four 
puppies in the same place. The hen, dur- 
ing the dog’s absence, established her- 
self as nurse to the puppies, placing 
herself in their midst, and gathering 
them under her wings. The pointer 
evidently acquiesced in this curious ar- 
rangement, for every day subsequently the 
hen and the dog were observed nestling 
close together, with the puppies half-con- 
cealed under the wings of the would-be 
mother, a head or tail appearing here and 
there from beneath her widespread wings. 
The puppies afterwards came to an un- 
timely end from poison intended for stray 
cats. 





eR i 

WHEN I settled in the woods of Florida, 
years ago—says Dudley Adams in American 
Agriculturist—owls and hawks were abund- 
ant, and small birds consequently very 
few. My thirty-four-inch breech-loader al- 
ways sets handy loaded with six drams of 
coarse powderandan ounce of shot. When 
a hawk or owl visits this plantation on a 
plundering expedition he gets the full ben- 
efit of my half-century’s experience in han- 
dling a shot-gun. The result is owls and 
hawks are scarce, and my orange- 
grove and house surroundings are vocal 
with countless mocking birds, the cardinal 
grosbeak, pheebe, and other feathered 
friends that guard my crops and sing songs 
of gratitude to the owner of the big breech- 
loader. Numerous and increasing flocks of 
quail gather insects by the million and, in 
autumn, furnish excellent sport.and a wel- 
come table luxury. If you love the birds, 
kill the owls and hawks, for you cannot 
have both, 
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THERE are now scores of Eastern and 
English tourists hunting big game in the 
mountains of Colorado. 


THE Yonkers Statesman has discovered 
that a book-agent is like a sailor, since wind 
has a wonderful effect upon his canvas. 











THE man who craves universal populari- 
ty should devise a feasible and generally 
satisfactory method of classifying trap- 
shooters. 


THE biggest trout on record has been 
caught. We make the statement on the 
authority of a dozen Colorado anglers. Each 
one of ’em caught the fish in question and 
hooked another, still larger. 


THERE is areport from Juneau, Alaska, 
that a party of hunters were attacked on 
the Upper Yukon by a band of hostile Chil- 
kats and several of their number killed. It 
is thought that the party mentioned is one 
composed of E. B. Ewing, a prominent cit- 
izen and journalist of Missouri, Herbert 
Earlseliff, 2 young Englishman, and five 
Indians. 


THE cog-road to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak has carried over 8,000 visitors this 
season. There is considerable snow on the 
mountain’s extreme crest, but trains will 
continue to make the ascent for some time 
longer. Considering the fact that this is jts 
first season’s operation, the road’s financial 
success has been far beyond the expectation 
of the management. 


WE are reminded by the changing hues 
of the foliage that autumn has succeeded 
summer, and that the time of frosty morn- 
ings and falling leaves will soon be with 
us— 

“There comes a month in the weary year, 

A month of leisure and peaceful rest, 
When the ripe leaves fall and the air is clear— 
October, the brown, the crisp, the blest.’’ 


Forest and prairie fires have lately swept 
over great scopes of country in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas. Consid- 
erable loss of life is reported, with the de- 
struction of much valuable property. That 
there has been a good deal of game de- 
stroyed—especially in the pine regions—is 
an undeniable sequence ; for, where human 
intelligence cannot secure immunity from 
danger, the lower animals, wild with terror 
and bewildered by the smoke, must cer- 
tainly fare hardly. 





THE scattered descendants of the great 
beaver colonies, once common all over our 
continent, seem doomed to suffer an era of 
persecution unequaled since the days of 
Sublette and Bridger. Beaver hats are to 
be the fashion. The market will be flood- 
ed with cunning imitations, but the genu- 
ine article will command a fabulous price. 
Trapping will be stimulated, and the last 
of our beavers will forsake his ancestral 
mud domicile-and follow the buffalo “‘ over 
the range’ and into the Happy Hunting- 
grounds. 


THE organization of the New Mexican 
Mutual Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion shows that Western sportsmen are 
awakening to the necessity of prompt and 
earnest action if they really expect to de- 
lay the extermination of game. It will be 
difficult, even though aided by the most 
rigid legislation, to accomplish the ends to- 
ward which the new organization will di- 
rect its energies; but in union there is 
strength, and our New Mexican brethren 
can count on the co-operation of every true 
sportsmen. 


A CORRESPONDENT of SPORTS AFIELD at 
Rawlings, Wyoming, has sent information 
of what may or may not be an evasion of 
the game-laws. At the express office in 
that city there was lying, October 1, about 
2,800 pounds of game—elk, deer and ante- 
lope—Supposed by some to have been killed 
in Wyoming or Colorado, though the ship- 
per had made affidavit that the animals 
were slaughtered in the Territory of Utah. 
Why the game was hauled to Rawlins when 
other shipping points were more convenient 
is a fact that does not appear. 


ONE of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the ease with which the erstwhile con- 
servative redman is dropping into and 
adopting the habits and aspirations of civ- 
ilized life. Since the days of Cannonicus 
and Powhatan the Indian has been ever 
ready with statements of injuries done by 
the whites ; but now weare presented with 
a written statement that smacks decidedly 
of business methods. The Sioux chief, 
Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses and 792 
others have sent to Washington a claim 
against the government of $10,000,000 for 
the destruction of the game upon which 
they were formerly dependent for subsist- 


ence. 
—- ~~ ” 


OBITUARY. 





We regret to chronicle the death of a true 
gentleman, an ardent sportsman and a 
steadfast friend of Sports AFIELD—Mr. S. 
W. Skinner, jr. of Auburndale, Ohio. Taken 
with bleeding at the lungs less than twelve 
months ago, he visited the South, in hopes 
of regaining his health, and had been at 
Winter Park, Florida about three weeks at 
the time of his death. Mr. Skinner had 
many friends in the West, to whom his 
death will be a severe blow. 





Mr. POULTNEY BIGELOW of the New 
York Canoe Club, who, in company with 
Mr. Alfred Parsons and Mr. Frank D. Mil- 
let, has been making a long canoe trip in 
Southern Europe, including the entire 
length of the Danube from the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea, has lately returned 
to London, England, after an absence of 
three months. Canoe voyages, like tours 
awheel, are growing in popularity with 
each season. Since the early cruising days 
of Bishop, Vaux and Neidé, adventurous 
canoeists have explored southern lagoons 
and the swift currents of mountain streams 
until there remains but very little terri- 
tory still ‘‘unworked.’? There is a spice 
of natural grit required in the make-up of 
an ardent canoeist, especially if he pos- 
sesses an ambition to traverse unexplored 
waters. A fragile cedar or canvas craft, 
weighing from fifty to 100 pounds, is but 
scanty protection against the dangers of 
hidden rocks and turbulent rapids. Still 
the canoe-voyagers rarely come to grief, 
and we are led to suppose that they ride 
triumphantly over every obstacle in their 
course. How far this suposition is correct 
no one but the canoeist himself can tell ; 
and as he is generally chary of itemizing 
the portages made, the public rarely presses 


him for particulars. 


CHANGED, Eh? 


A correspondent in the West, says the 
Yankee Blade, wishes us to tell him if people 
are any greener in the country than in the 
city. 

Probably, there are more green people in 
the city, as there are more people of all 
kinds. The wisest and the most foolish of 
people live in the city, the richest and 
poorest, the happiest and the miserablest, 
the best and the worst. As people of all 
extremes live in the city, perhaps it is safe 
to say that the greenest people live there. 

A few generations ago, the people who 
lived in the country were green in relation 
to life in the city, and the peopie who lived 
in the city were green in relation to life in 
the country. All this is very largely 
changed now. The big railroads from the 
city reach nearly every part of the coun- 
try, and the urban and the rural popula- 
tions mingle very generally, especially in 
the summer. All city people go to the 
country, more or less, and most country 
people frequently visit the city. The in- 
habitant of the country is not as green as 
he used to be, neither is the inhabitant of 
the town. The city resident no longer par- 
alyzes the farmer by asking him if he has 
dug his wool orharvested his butter crop. 
He no longer thinks that dogs live on dog- 
wood, or pineapples grow on pine trees. 
He no longer labors under the delusion that 
mush and milk is made from mushrooms 
and milkweed. He no longer shoots the 
farmer’s cow thinking hera bear, and when 
he hears a sheep bleat runs away believing 
ita lion. 

He is not as green as he used to he. 
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TYPES OF EQUESTRIANISM. 





On the street, the other day, our attention 
was attracted by a horseman who was urging 
his frightened steed past an electric car. 
Bred in the freedom of the mountains or 
plains, half-broken and filled with a terror 
that deadened the sting of whip or spur, 
the animal lunged and reared in a manner 
that would have brought many riders to 
grief; but this one sat at ease, swaying 
limply with the motions of his horse, and 
retaining his seat without the slightest ap- 
parent exertion. Evidently he had long 
since solved the problem of backing the 
wildest of steeds. He had been trained in 
the rough school of the plains and had 
learned his lesson well; yet, one branch of 
his education had been neglected—he could 
ride well, but not gracefully. 

Let a score of horsemen canter across an 
open field and a casual glance will tell where 
each has received his training as an eques- 
trian. Though he lived a hundred years, 
and every day in the saddle, the boy who 
erstwhile rode the plodding plow-horse to 
and from the furrow will ever betray the 
fact, from the moment his foot touches the 
stirrup until he swing clumsily to mother- 
earth at the closeof hisride. How different 
his horsemanship, in every point, from that 
of the careless cowbuy, the pupil of the 
riding school, or the cross-country follower 
of the hunting-horn. A graceful rider will 
attract attention in any gathering. They 
are noticable by reason of their rarity, if 
for no other cause ; and the exact particu- 
lars wherein they differ from their brother- 
horsemen can best be learned by comparison. 
Eternal practice will not make onea polished 
equestrian unless he learns to drop the 
errors in style found sonoticeable in others, 
and conscientiously adopts every point found 
worthy of adoption. 

The best rider we ever knew was a gray- 
haired Scotchman. He had been a Canadian 
farmer but his riding gave no inkling of the 
fact. He had lived among the rancheros of 
South America; had been a station-boss 
with Wells & Fargoin the days of the ‘‘old 
overland” and a cow-boy on the prairies of 
Texas. That he should be a splendid 
horseman after such a career Was a natural 
sequence—yet there was something of Cen- 
taur-like ease and dignity in his horseman- 
ship that struck the observer as having been 
acquired in other than Western or Southen 
schools. Enquiring more closely into his 
history, the mystery was solved. Recruited 
into the cavalry, he bestrode his first saddle 
under the tuition of the riding-master of a 
crack English regiment, who had commenc- 
ed with the ‘‘ rudiments’’—as it were—and 
settled our young Scot so firmly on the 
‘*pigskin’’ that the joltings ofa half-century 
had neither induced an unsteadiness of seat 
nor the cow-boy’s looseness of knee-joints 
ané curvature of spine. It was an exem- 
plification of the results of early training. 


‘Many equestrians who pride themselves on 


their accomplishment will look awkward 





and out of place on the most magnificent of 
mounts ; while, place such a horseman as 
our bonny Scot on the veriest old hack that 
runs the common and eyes are riveted 
admiringly on the rider that would else 
have glanced contemptuously at the steed. 


THE coming coursing meet at Great Bend, 
Kansas, will have a much larger attendance 
from Denver than any of the preceeding 
ones. The controversies in the sporting 
press between rival breeders has awakened 
an increased interest in greyhounds, and 
many who possess no direct interest in the 
entries will go to see and enjoy the sport. 
A perusal of ‘‘Courser’s’’ article will, how- 
ever, convince the reader that the contin- 
gent from our Queen City will attend with 
the fixed determination to carry off a portion 
of the honors if there is anything in blood 
and winning pedigree. But the raceis ever 
to the fleet, and wherever the winner may 
hail from—regardless, alike, of pedigree or 
past record—Sports AFIELD has a place for 
his portrait and the details of his victory. 


THE wonderfal falls of Grand River in 
Southern Labrador have at last been thor- 
oughly explored and described. Itisstated 
by Prof. Leslie A. Lee, leader of the lately 
returned Bowdoin College expedition, 
that the falls, proper, have a vertical 
descent of 200 feet and are continued by 
a succession of rapids falling, in all, 500 
feet farther—forming one of the grandest 
gorges of North America. Until recently 
the interior of Labrador has been a sealed 
book to the outside world—the very ex- 
istence of the falls named being clouded 
with doubt—but it is probable that the 
entire country will soon be fully ex- 
plored. Professor Lee’s party secured 
extensive collections, including a large 
series of birds, numerous shells closely 
allied to the present molluscan fauna of 
the Nova Scotian shores, and specimens of 
a great many plants and species of fishes 
not recorded by previous explorers. A race 
of Montagnais Indians, hitherto unknown 
to white men, was met, and, on Grand 
River, the expedition discovered remains 
of an Esquimaux village, and many imple- 
ments of bone, iron and stone were ob- 
tained. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING OF THE SHEPHERD 

Dog. By W. A. Wickham, ‘Tipton, Iowa. 

A brightly written monograph—one of 
the neatest little volumes that has been laid 
on oir table for a long time. Beginning 
with a succinct history of the canine race, 
Mr. Wickham dilates upon the origin of the 
five distinct breeds of shepherd dogs, their 
instinct, fidelity and remarkable sagacity— 
quoting poetical allusions to his favorite 
animals with a fluency that shows his ac- 
quaintance with ancient as well as contem- 
porary literature. The chapters on training 
are exhaustive and it is hard to see how the 
work could be materially improved upon in 
any particular. 








CARMEN, THE Gypsy GIRL. By Prosper 


Merimee. T. B. Peterson & Bro. Phil- 

adelphia. 

Upon this work is based the opera of 
the same name, that has had such an un- 
precedented run in Europe and this country. 
But however striking its rendition, the 
opera gives but a faint outline of this tale 
of jealousy and revenge as told in Merimee’s 


glowing pages. 


THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD OR THE 
BRIDE’sGuHost. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia; T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. 1891. 


A collection of stories of ye olden type, 
such as delighted lovers of the marvelous 
prior to the day of Verne, Stevenson and 
Haggard. Those acquainted with Mrs. 
Southworth’s earlier writings will find in 
this volume the usual variety of characters 
and incidents: households disturbed by 
mysterious agencies, innocent parties forced 
into crime and struggling merit environed 
by perils. A very readable work. 


MADAM Bovary. A Story of Provincial 
Life. By Gustave Flaubert. T. B. Pet- 
erson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


This is the story of a vain, sentimental 
woman, who, married to a man she does 
not love, is dissatisfied with her position. 
She is a farmer’s daughter, and apparently 
is sorry for it; but it would be hard to say 
what she really wants. In seeking the 
unattainable she is not too proud to sacra- 
fice her own and her husband’s honor, 
i esides wrecking his modest fortune. She 
finally dies by her own hand. The author 
paints all the scenes in his work with fidel- 
ity and a lavishness of detail which makes 
them appear very real, and no one can miss 
the lesson taught by the description of so 
foolish and sinful a life as Madam Bovary’s. 
Many readers will find the book very inter- 
esting. The translation by John Sterling, 
is marred here and there by being too 
literal, but is otherwise good. 


Avuaustus JongEs, Jk., THE LITTLE BROTH- 
ER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


A reprint of some of the best tales of this 
gifted and versatile author whose works are 
deservedly popular with old and young. 
‘The Little Brother” appeals forcibly to the 
hearts of parents and sisters for sympathy 
and forbearance towards the numerous pro- 
totypes of Augustus, jr., while ‘‘A Brace 
of Boys’’ and ‘‘Little Briggs and I’’ are 
exactly such tales as juveniles love and 
older people can always find time to peruse. 
‘Fleeing to Tarsish’”’—the story of a young 
clergyman nearly led to destruction through 
a mere evasion of duty—is of a totally dif- 
ferent class, but none the less interesting 
and instructive. Though the scene changes 


_ from the luxuriously furnished study of the 


metropolitan vicarage to the log cabin of a 
Missouri ‘‘ Parson,”’ our sympathies are 
with the fugitive throughout. A desirable 
volume, as are most of those issued by its 
publishers. 
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What May be Seen on the Way.—Mesa 
County’s Trout Streams. 
BY SIBYLINE. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
PART I. 


N Leone creek did you say? Where 
is that? . Through passengers on the 


Colorade Midlani railway, when 
emerging from the eastern mouth of the 
eafion of the Grand River, are wont to 
glance disinterestedly out of the windows 
at the little frontier-like town of DeBeque, 
in the amphitheatre they have entered ; at 
the pine-crowned cliffs and mountains; at 
the flat uncultivated green valley across the 
river. Perhaps they sleepily wonder why 
a valley so sheltered, and in the most desir- 
able part of Colorado’s fruit belt, is not cov- 
ered with vines and trees ; what the people 
do for a living, and from where the town 
receives its support. Then they return to 
their books, their conversation or their naps, 
before coming to the more interesting scen- 
ery beyond. It is the same with them 
every day. They do not remember the 
name of the station ten minutes. It is one 
of the unpleasant incidents of travel that 
they are obliged to lose a moment’s time by 
halting at a place of which they know no- 
thing. There is nothing to indicate that, 
tributary to the town and beginning just 
behind the hill within its limits, there is a 
fine agricultural valley, thirty miles in 
length, where (vine and fruit culture pre- 
dominating), everything is raised that can 
be grown in Colorado; that its sides are 
seamed with asphaltum ; that the stream 
running through it contains trout galore ; 
and that bear, mountain sheep, lions and 
deer are abundant near its source. They 
do not know that the valley they see across 
the river will be the Pasadena of Colorado 
when irrigated ; that the bluish stones lin- 
ing the river contain petroleum, and make 
excellent fuel ; that the dark spots on the 
walls of the amphitheatre are the out-crop- 
pings of coal; that over the hill, on the 
south, is the broad valley of Plateau Creek, 
beautified by orchards and immense fields 
of alfalfa, and overlooked by the famous 
summer resort, Mesa Lake; or that a_ the 








head of the valley, twenty miles away. the 
water supply is more than doubled by the 
advent of another ideal trout stream— Leone 
Creek, sparkling rushing Leone ! 

Along it we passed our outing. There 
are hundreds of streams in Colorado just as 


“good (and several besides this flow into Pla- 


teau Valley), but we liked this one and, 
having business near it, went there. For- 
tunately we do not all agree as to what a 
trout stream should be. I wouldn’t give 
a cent to fish a sluggish stream, or lake, ex- 
cept it contain four and five pounders ; and 
even then I should soon tire of it. Neither 
is it the heighth of bliss to flip fingerlings 
from a two-foot-wide brook. Something 
like Leone, for the first ten miles above the 
mouth, suits me. With care (and knee- 
boots) youcan ford most of the riffles, though 
all are dotted here and there by miniature 
pools and eddys made by rocky obstruc- 
tions. On parts of many streams I skip 
the riffles, but here it isa losing game. The 
stream averages sixty feet in width—a 
long cast for all save professionals—and, un- 
less rattled by some mishap, one need never 
hang his flies on the brush. Better still, 
there are trout enough, so that fishing up- 
stream or bothering with worms or grass- 
hoppers is quite unnecessary. The water 
is too cold to wade without water-tight 
boots, and the difference in the flavor of the 
fish there, and fifteen miles below the forks, 
is apparent to everyone. On the lower Le- 
one the fish average slightly better than a 
quarter of a pound each—a most desirable 
size for the pan—but, on account of an ob- 
struction near the head, (Leone Lake) the 
usual order is reversed—the fish there run- 
ning from one pound upwards. Such, then, 
is Leone Creek, the scene of our late raid. 
' When the good fates had decided that C. 
and the writer could depart upon our an- 
nual ransacking expedition on July 21, the 
usual ‘‘old but ever new” preliminaries 
were grasped with a zeal and method that 
insured a thorough equipment. First came 
an inspection of the fishing rods. They 
had not passed through the campaign of the 
year before unscathed. The bamboo need- 
ed a ring on one tip, and the wrappings 
were more or less frayed and broken. The 
lance-wood owned up to a broken tip, a 








missing guide and shaky wrappings and 
joints, and seemed hopelessly out of repair ; 
but we thought it might be made to fight 
for one more season, and at once began the 
work of reconstruction. From a pocket in 
the tackle-box we brought forth some red 
silk, two three-ring-tops, a light, nickled 
ferrule and the other trimmings needed. 
The metal joints were removed from the 
lancewood, a heavy coat of waterpoof var- 
nish applied and the joints replaced. Ce- 
ment might be better, but this was all we 
had and we have no fault to find. The tops 
were put on in the same way, the ferrule 
nicely fitted over the break, the guides and 
wrappings replaced and the old varnish re- 
moved with pumice stone and new put on. 
When the second coat had dried, and we 
had jointed, and swung the rejuvenated 
switches in mock combat, we were as tick- 
led over our first work of the kind as a boy 
over his first top. They scemed as good as 
new and, with the egotism peculiar to the 
Jack of all trades, we thought them better. 

For one who had said that three varieties 
of flies were enough for a three-week’s fish- 
ing on a well-known stream, it did seem a 
little odd, to my companion, to see me put 
into che fly-book 5 dozen gray hackle tied 
on No. 8 and 3 dozen on No. 6 hooks; 5 
dozen brown hackle and the same of coach- 
men ; @ dozen royal coachman and an equal 
number of quaker, black hackle, white 
miller, willow, jungle cock, gray drake and 
brown palmer. I also chose to experiment 
withadozen of assorted flies, including the 
ibis, blue-bottle, a yellow and a dun with 
a dark red body. Besides these the fly- 
book contained a folded sheet, upon which 
was truthfully depicted every member of 
the trout family ; half-a-dozen six-foot loop- 
ed leaders; a dozen plain—half as long— 
and three oiled lines ; a dozen snelled hooks 
and a dozen tip ends. 

It was not our intention, however, to live 
exclusively upon fish, and C., thinking that 
an emergency existed, armed himself with — 
a 45-90 Winchester, trimmed with Lyman 
sights, while I decided upon a 40-70 Mayn- 
ard—each of us carrying ten express and 
forty solid-ball cartridges. As I had a 25- 
caliber barrel that fitted the same stock, and 
could be carried in the same case, I loaded 
100 shells, and, in addition, carried a 10- 
gauge shot-gun and forty shells loaded with 
No. 8 shot. That the supply exceeded the 
demand, considerably, is shown in the fact 
that but three of the 40-70 cartridges were 
used, three of the 45-90, three shot shells 
and not one of the 25-20. Wedo not now 
especially regret having made pack-animals 
of ourselves, though, had we taken fewer, 
and run short during a bear or elk seance, 
it is probable our dreams would have been 
forever troubled. 

Another item, that had been discussed in 
all its varied phases, was the baking of 
bread while wandering with pack animals. 
That a Dutch oven was awkward, bulky 
and heavy, and that.we detested using it 
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after an all days’ tramp, went without say- 
ing. A compromise of the Jack Spratt sort 
was finally reached. C’s front teeth being 
principally at the rear, he objected to a 
steady run of coffee-soaked hard-tack that I 
had suggested, and proposed thirty pounds 
of hard-tack and a system-regulator in the 
shape of a tin reflector, with twenty-five 
pounds of flour and a pound of baking-pow- 
der. This was agreed to and he forthwith 
shipped the hard-tack, which proved, when 
to late, to be of the wafer variety, and, of 
course, went to dust when transferred to 
sacks and packed upon horses. It is really 
too bad that Denver cracker manufacturers 
do not make an article suitable for these 
pack-horse outings. 

As provisions could be bought at DeBeque 
(recently changed to Collbran), where we 
were to leave the railroad, we boarded the 
Colorado Midland without more ‘small 
talk,’’ and the lights of the Casino Garden 
were soon twinkling in thedistance. It was 
a lovely night, with the moon at its fulland 
a soothing breeze blowing from the south. 
On just such a night, twenty years before, 
I had for the first time spread my blankets 
on the prairies of the great West in the 
Indian Territory. It all came back as we 
puffed our cigars and looked across the sil- 
very expanse of prairie lying between us 
and the mountains, and once more I was 
studying the stars, listening to the cry of 
the coyote, wondering at the great size of 
cattle as seen against the sky, wondering at 
everything, in fact, and unable to sleep. 
But one cannot,‘‘ muse all day in a crowd’’ 
and our eyes are soon attracted by Castle 
Rock, standing like a grim sentinel in the 
moonlight and showing all the gradations of 
light and shade. Then, in turn, appear the 
electric lights of Colorado Springs, Colora- 
do City and Manitou, away below us; and 
then the brakeman closes the ventilators, 
for we are about to enter one of several tun- 
nels near at hand. Nearing Cascade the 
gorge narrows, and its walls are frequently 
fantasticly lighted from the fire-box of the 
locomotive. Chuff! chuffl chuff! goes our 
iron-throated pilot, as it struggles against 
and overcomes the heavy grade in the cafi- 
on; Slam! goes the furnace door—the pic- 
ture on the wall dissolving on the instant ; 
the whistle shrieks and we are at Green 
Mountain Falls, one of the fairest of Colo- 
radoes summer resorts. Again the brakes 
are lowered, and on we go, past the neat 
summer cottages and ghostly tents of Wood- 
land and Summit Parks; past Florissant, 
now booming from the effects of the mining 
excitement. at Cripple Creek ; past Buena 
Vista, nestling among lakes that produce 
six-ponnd trout, and upward along the 
rushing Arkansas to Leadville, where break- 
fast and a good cigar fit us for the proper 
enjoyment of the rare scenery just ahead. 

The projectors and builders of that por- 
tion of the road between Leadville and 
Aspen Junction, must have had great nerve 
and wealth, for a more daring enterprise 
has not been undertaken in the West. For 





ten miles before reaching the upper tunnel 
from the East, the road lies along the side 
of a steep mountain, giving a view of the 
valley below at a height of from one to two 
thousand feet. At the head of the gorge 
begins a series of astonishing zig-zagging 
curves, that only ends when the tunnel is 
reached at an altitude of 11,528 feet. A 
mile of darkness, and we begin dropping in- 
to the valley of the Big Frying Pan, follow- 
ing a stream literally teeming with trout. 
The fishing is excellent all the way from 
Sellar to Aspen Junction—a distance of 
thirty-five miles—and anyone, whocan spare 
but a day or two from business, will find 
that fishing from station to station along 
there is just the thing he is looking for. 

Between Aspen Junction and Glenwood 
Springs may be seen some of the thriftiest 
farms in the State. The ease with which 
water can be taken from the rapidly de- 
scending stream was discovered long ago, 
and, in consequence, we see broad fields of 
grain and flourishing apple orchards at 
every turn. The beauty of Glenwood 
Springs, its mammoth bath house, its ther- 
mal pool and its towering red mountains 
are too well-known for more than a word at 
thistime. Ithas long been advertised, from 
being the usual outfitting point for such 
‘angling paradises” as Trappers, Marvine 
and Clearwater lakes, and White River and 
its tributaries. From Glenwood we drop 
rapidly to the coal and peach belt of the 
western slope. Although but little evidence 
of the possibilities of the country is visible 
from the railroad, there are many thriving 
settlements and orchards in the valleys 
leading up from the river. Game of all 
kinds is still plentiful (this being a favorite 
winter range for deer), and all the streams 
emptying into the Grand contain their 
quota of trout. 

DeBeque is reached at 1 p. m., and, hav- 
ing bought a supply of necessaries, we are 
soon domiciled with our host, J. W. Ward, 
who also forms one of the outing party. A 
change of clothing, an inspection of our 
host’s prolific orchard and garden, and the 
camping list is brought out and checked as 
the articles are packed into the wagon. 
Next morning (July 24), we are on the way 
at five o’clock. After four miles of level 
road, across the beautiful Bluestone valley, 
we climbed on to the plateau between the 
Grand river and Plateau Creek. Thisisthe 
winter home of the mule deer, where one 
may pick up a wagon-load of shed antlers 
in a short time. There is also evidence that 
it was a favorite haunt of the noble savage, 
as seen in decaying tepee frames, occasional 
arrow points and painted and chiseled char- 
acters on the high sandstone rocks. 

Lunch is taken at Wiggleworth’s ranch, 
on Plateau creek, and the first camp made 
in a picnic grove, higher up on the creek 
and twenty-five miles from our starting 
point. As it wasa clear night we merely 
spread down a tent—to keep ourselves from 
hurting the lumpy earth—and laid the 
blankets upon it. After a supperof ham, 





coffee and bread, all hands wert over to a 
country-store to ascertain about the fishing 
at hand, and particularly at Leone Lake. 

‘* How is the fishing here?’’ was the first 
question. 

‘Not so good as it was two weeks ago. 
Most ef ’em have gone up to colder water,”’ 
was the answer. 

‘*Do you know how it is at Leone Lake?” 
T asked. 

“No, Idon’t. Never wasthere ; but some 
one told me, the other day, there wasn’t a 
fish in it.’’ 

**Lots of ’em there,’”’ chimed in a by- 
stander. ‘‘Jim told me he went up and 
caught seventy-five the other day and got 
back by dark.’’ 

The last answer was the more discourag- 
ing, as the lake was twenty miles away and 
the road far from good. In aword, we did 
not believe the story. Further inquiry re- 
vealed three men who were positive the 
lake contained nothing but lizards, and 
three who knew of trout having been taken 
there in quantities. 

“Thank the Lord, half of ’em tell the 
truth—but which half?” said C., as we 
composed ourselves to sleep. To be truth- 
ful, the greater part of the night was spent 
in composing ourselves, for, between an in- 
quisitive skunk, and a puppy from the 
nearest house that came to the rescue at 
hourly intervals, we only ‘‘rested some.’’ 

At noon the next day we halted two 
miles below the mouth of Leone creek to 
break our fast on fish. We did not bait our 
hooks while yet halfa mile from the stream— 
as was the habit of an octogenarian I once 
knew—but we were nearly as anxious, and 
got out leaders that were dropped into a 
pail of water the moment the wagon stop- 
ped. I put on three old standbys, to learn 
the favorite; a coachman, a gray and a 
brown hackle ; John, a coachman and agray 
hackle, and C., a quaker, a willow and a 
black hackle. When a rain had stopped 
the sport the brown and black hackle were 
found in the lead, the score being, J. seven, 
C., thirteen and the writer nineteen. A 
great, great many were eaten for supper. 
So many, in reality, that we had to fish 
before breakfast, next morning, when C. 
brought in eight and myself six. No one 
will suppose these trout to have weighed a 
pound apiece, but they did go close to the 
quarter notch and were quite uniform in 
size. 

We hitched up, after breakfast, and pulled 
up a long hill covered with sarvis and wild 
cranberry bushes—a likely place for bear, 
as the bushes were loaded with berries—and 
then around, the base of a mountain, to a 
stretch of fine grass and agricultural land, 
known as the Meadows. On account of a 
little hill at the crossing of Park creek a 
couple of miles farther on (which is usually 
described as straight down and straight up 
again, and which delights in a euphonious 
title provocative of ‘‘shindys” when applied 
to man) it was decided that the wagon 

journey should end here. Mr. J. W. Camp- 
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bell—who, to our surprise, had excellent 
crops and vegetables at an elevation of 7,500 
feet—gave one corner of his cellar for stor- 
age, and there we left part of our provender, 
and everything not deemed indispensable to 
the trip as planned. Had weonly wanted 
fair fishing, an occasional deer and a semi- 
occasional bear, we should have camped be- 
side the wagon. But our wants did not lie 
in that direction. The occasional deer and 
possible bear were all right, but the fishing 
must be as good as the country afforded ; 
there must be a probability of elk ; and last 
and most important of all, we must see Le- 
one Lake and as much of the surrounding 
country as possible. 

In the course of many wanderings nearly 
all varieties of the large game of the moun- 
tains had fallen to our bullets, and the first- 
time pleasure would be ours no more. But 
nothing can dim the exquisite joy of change 
and uncertainty, found in traveling over an 
unknown, wild and picturesque country, 
and in fishing, for the first time, a dashing 
stream amid such surroundings. These 
were the delights we anticipated. To be 
hampered by a wagon was out of the ques- 
tion. We wanted to see a district that ‘‘no 
one had yet discovered.’’ 

[To be continued. } 


Ri Cee 
American Esocide. 





Replying to a correspondent who asks in 
regard to the number of species of pike in 
American waters we reproduce the follow- 
ing from the columns of Shooting and Fish- 
ing : 

In Europe there is but one species of pike, 
Esox lucius. In the United States there are 
five species: The mascalonge (Esoxrnobilior) ; 
the pike (Esox lucius), often miscalled pick- 
erel ; the common pickerel (Zsox reticula- 
tus) ; the banded pickerel (EZsox american- 
us); the little pickerel (Hsox vermiculatus). 

The late Dr. Elisha Sterling of Cleveland, 
Ohio, believed that there was still another 


species of pike which has never been de-, 


scribed by our ichthyologists. His reasons 
for believing as he did were these: A large 
school of small pike was discovered in Lake 
Erie, near Cleveland, some years ago, and 
a multitude of men and boys at once pro- 
ceeded to catch large strings of them for 
home consumption. The fish were small, 
not exceeding a foot in length, and the 
doctor’s attention was called to them by the 
large numbers carried past his house, and 
an examination convinced him that the fish 


was new to science. He made a plaster cast - 


of a single specimen, which proved to be a 
female filled with ripe spawn, and then left 
the fish on his window sill, where a cat 
found it and disposed of it. We are nowin 
possession of the cast, but it does not show 
the characteristics which the original did, 
and which the doctor considered entitled it 
to be regarded as new. The school of fish 
disappeared, and the like was never seen 
again by Dr, Sterling, who named the fish, 
as a new species, after the venerable Judge 
Potter. The doctor was firm in the belief, 





up to the time of his death, that he had 
made a discovery of importance, but of 
course our scientists had no opportunity to 
render an opinion concerning it, as they 
never had specimens for examination, but 
it does not seem possible that Lake Erie 
could contain a species of pike that has 
made its appearance on a single occasion 
only. 
Down Snake River. 


Hon. W. D. Currier and wife of Laramie, 
Wyo., lately enjoyed the novelty of a trip 
down Snake river in Idaho, floating for three 
weeks in a comfortable boat with their 
camp outfit towed behind on a raft. 

The Boomerangsays: Being asked if they 
found the fishing good, Mr. Currier replied, 
‘*You can’t say anything to big about it.’’ 
He said that at one place they caught a five- 
gallon oil can full of dressed fish, weighing 
one to five pounds, in one hour. Mrs. 
Currier caught two trout, weighing two and 
three and one-half pounds respectively, at 
one cast. Mr. Currier caught at one cast a 
brace of trout weighing three and one-fourth 
and four and one-half pounds. There was 
literally no end to the possibilities. 

They got a few deer and found that there 
were lots of elk and bear in that country. 
Nineteen bear were caught on Rainy creek 
last Spring and the trappers are now just 
starting in for the fallcampaign. The party 
ran across a great many Indians on their 
way down the river, and the voyage was 
much like one of those described in Cooper’s 
famous novels; signs of civilization being 
as scarce along the Snake to-day as they 
were along the Hudson and Ohio at the 
period of which Cooper writes. 

—_ > 
Hardly Requiring Treatment. 

A thin, delicate-looking woman sat in a 
horse-car one evening recently and next to 
her sat a native of the queen’s realm, says 
the Argonaut. The window behind the 
Briton was open and the cool wind blew in 
on the woman, making hershiver. At last 
she saidinaladylikeway: ‘‘ Won’tyoube 
kind enough to close the window behind 
you, as it makes me cold?” It would 
hardly have caused the man any inconven- 
ience to grant this request, but he replied 
harshly : ‘‘I preferit open ; you Americans 
can’t stand anything ; you allseem to have 
consumption.’’ The other passengers in the 
ear were astounded at his incivility, and 
there were many angry glances cast at the 
royal subject. Finally a gentleman rose 
on the opposite side of the car, and, ap- 
proaching the Englishman with about 240 
pounds avoirdupois, leaned over him, and, 
grasping the window, slammed it down 
with vigor. Then he remarked: ‘‘ Now, 
my friend, if you think all Americans are 
afflicted with consumption, just raise that 
window again. Iam an American.” The 
little woman blushed, the other passengers 
smiled, the American returned to his seat 
and the Briton looked out of the window 
and thought. 





THE TRUE ANGLER, 





The Man to Take in the Woods With 
You When You Afishing Go. 


BY w. BR. SCOTT. 

Written for Sports AFIELD. 
HERE are two very good methods of 
outfitting for a fishing or hunting 
trip, with a view of having a good 
time. One is to take a couple of tents and 
a two-horse wagon, with a driver, cooking 
utensils and a good cook (with plenty of 
champaign, whiskey, ham and eggs, sardines 
and such other things as may occur to you 
before starting), and put on some style, you 
know. Most people like this way of going 
on atrip. Ihave tried it several times but, 
I must confess, I don’t really like that kind 
of an outing. It doesn’t have variety 
enough to make it enjoyable for more than 
one or two days. The cook and the fellow 
who lounges around camp, drinks all the 
best that the camp affords, sucks all the 
eggs and has a good time, generally, while 
you are out fishing, fishing, fishing ; wading 
the creek, climbing the hills and having 
regular fisherman’s luck. In fact variety 
is the spice of life, and to have all the vari- 
ty there is a man must be chief cook and 
one of the bottle washers of his own camp. 

I like to take a sixteen-foot square of 
heavy canvas, a couple of blankets and a 
boon companion with me. The average 
angler is generally a good fellow, and easy 
to get along with ; a gentleman by instinct 
ifnot by culture. He tries to be good and 
if not really good he is as good as he can 
be. That is the fellow I want for a com- 
panion. When preparations are being made 
for a trip on the stream, or to the lakes, he 
is willing to do his part of the running 
around and gathering such things as may 
be necessary to take along for the enjoy- 
ment of the trip, and he is willing to con- 
tribute his proportion of the cost of every- 
thing—even to the tackle. He does not 
want to borrow one of your rods, nor expect 
you to furnish leaders and flies. If he 
wants to use a few ‘‘ wums’’ on the tail of 
his flies, he does not suggest that you krow 
where worms are to be found, and it will 
be easy for you to get all that is needful for 
the trip; and above all things he is prompt- 
ly on hand at the appointed time and place ; 
does not come up cursing and swearing like 
a trooper about this thing and that, and all 
flustered and red in the face; but is quiet, 
full of congenial good humor and has a 
pleasant word for everybody. You feel at 
the outset that there is a good time coming, 
and there is nothing but agreeable feelings 
engendered from contact with him from the 
very start. 

On arriving near the field of operations, 
there is always more or less drudgery ‘to 
be performed, and your true angler is ever 
found ready and willing to do his fall share 
in gathering things together; and, if it is 
necessary to walk a few miles after leaving 
the cars, over a dusty road, and pack the 
duds along, there is no growling or grum- 
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bling from him; no cursing the man who 
built that road ; no vicious remarks about 
the weather; no saying ‘‘ you said it was 
only two mile’s to Jake’s—This package is 
getting awful heavy—I amsick of it already 
—I wish I was back in Denver—Didn’t 
suppose I would have to walk ten miles over 
a dusty-road like this.’’ But on the con- 
trary your real true fisherman isa lover of 
Nature. On emerging from the cars he 
sees that everything is taken out, then he 
looks around. He has quick perceptions, 
and sees the bestofeverything. He observes 
the green grass, the beautiful trees, the giant 
rocks, the queer combinations in the geolog- 
ical formation. He willspeak of the shrubs 
and flowers, and, like Solomon of old, he 
can even talk of the ‘‘hyssop that comes out 
of the wall.”’ Every turn in the path 
brings something new and interesting to 
view, and he sees much ; and even if he does 
not talk, a glance at his face shows that he 
is enjoying animal life, and that his thoughts 
are at least agreeable—for the face of an 
honest man is but the reflection of his mind. 
Perhaps he will suggest stopping a few mo- 
ments to rest, and usually his tongue is 
loosened by your compliance with his desire 
in that regard, and he talks about the scen- 
ery—about everything in sight in fact—and 
you are relieved to discover that he is nota 
growler; that he is a philosopher, and pos- 
sesses an agreeable and contented mind. 

Camp having been put into ship-shape, 
your true angler will say ‘‘ Well, suppose 
we try and see if there are any fish to be 
had,” and in a few moments, without any 
questions, or any assistance from you, he has 
his arrangements completed, directly makes 
for the most available spot on the stream, 
and is soon engaged in casting his flies into 
the water. If he is successful, at the first 
cast, in securing a fish, his exuberance of 
feeling frequently vents itself in a faint 
hallo, just to let you know that he ‘‘is wid 
us.” He does not linger to catch every 
fish in the stream, but, with a fair catch, 
he comes back perfectly contented, praises 
the stream, tells pleasantly of a big fellew 
that got away near a log on the other side 
of the stream, takes fish enough out of his 
creel for supper, and then looks around for 
something to do in hastening the feast that 
is to follow. 

On the other hand, if he is not successful, 
eatches none at all or only a. little fellow 
about eight inches long, he speaks critically 
of the stream, the condition of the water— 
the fine holes (showing that he has seen 
everything) and expresses the opinion that 
the morrow will bring forth better results 
for his labors; then takes hold cheerfully 
and assists in preparing the bacon, flap-jacks 
and coffee, or gets some wood or water ; and 
when the meal is ready, he takes hold vig- 
orously, and eats with a gusto that shows 
he likes it—indicating that when he cannot 
get what he wants he takes what he can 
get, and doesn’t kick against the inevitable. 
After supper he helps clear the things away 
—washes the dishes, and wipes them, too, 





if requested. Then he fills his pipe, lights 
it with a coal from the fire (saving the 
matches), gets into a comfortable position 
somewhere, and puffs ; perhaps tells a pleas- 
ant story—using no smutty language— 
helps to arrange the blankets and is ready 
to retire early, goes to sleep easily, and, 
above all, does not snore. And ‘‘ thusly” 
has ended the first day of the outing, with 
nothing but enthusiasm and good feeling 
all around. In the morning, at peep of 
dawn, the true angler is wide awake, and 
goes to the stream for a bath—at least he 
washes his face and hands; a fire is built, 
and, in a short time, with his assistance, 
breakfast is smoking hot all around. The 
coffee is just right, flap-jacks done to a turn, 
bacon tiptop, and all goes smoothly. The 
appetite being appeased, the camp is put in 
good order and then the fun of the day is 
mapped out. For company’s sake it is 
agreed that both shall fish down stream, 
and you permit him to take the lead. He 
will appreciate this courtesy on your part, 
and without any suggestions on your side 
he keeps far enough ahead of you to give 


‘the fish he leaves in the pools time to get 


quieted down before you get there. He 
had a good bite in that pool, but he does 
not linger for an hour in the vain hope of 
catching a big fellow there. He goesaway 
and you do not have to pass that hole with- 
out fishing it; but when you arrive the big 
fellow is quiet and anxiously looking for 
a nice fly or a fat grass-hopper, and you, 
perchance, have the good luck to bring him 
to creel. You hallo—he looks around ; you 
hold up the fish—he shouts back “‘I am 
giad you got him,’’ and. passes along. And 
so it goes until sufficient fish have been 
captured to satisfy your desires, and then 
you return to camp, well satisfied with the 
labors of the day. And then comes the va- 
riety of cooking your own fish, which makes 
camping and fishing in this way less monot- 
onous, and far more pleasant, than where 
you go with your heavily loaded wagon 
and your cook to spoil everything. For 
there is no cook from town who can do jus- 
tice to mountain trout. Tne true angler 
can cook his own trout better than any oth- 
er man on earth; and if you want to enjoy 
the extreme delicacies of brook trout do not 
entrust their preparation to other hands. 

Denver, Colo. 

da ha "ea a 

THE path of the hardy bear-hunter, even 
at this late day, would seem thick-set, with 
hidden perils, against which experience and 
caution are insufficient safe-guards. Late- 
ly, near Sidney, Colorado, a hunter was 
moving camp. He had his burros packed 
with some No. 6 bear-traps and, in trying 
to assist one of them over a pile of down 
timber, the animal fell over him. In the 
struggle one foot became entangled in the 
springs of the traps, and the burro madeoff 
dragging him, fearfully bruising his head 
and y- Though conscious now, he is 
unable to stir from his blankets and is un- 
willing to send for a physician. Three old 
hunters are attending tohis wants and have 
him at their camp, near the Rabbit Ears. 





How The Fly-tyer Gets His Material. 

First of all get a box to keep your mater- 
ials in to prevent them from becoming scat- 
tered and lost. I usea tin cash box 7}x10x4, 
but this is probably larger than you will 
need at first. The tools required are asmall 
jeweler’s vise with jaws not more than half 
an inch wide and with an attachment to 
fasten it to the table ; a pair of small, sharp- 
pointed embroidery scissors, a pair of long 
pointed pliers and a small steel stiletto. A 
good big needle will answer the purpose for 
the latter. To this you might add later a 
pair of spring-steel nippers (your tackle 
dealer will get them for you), although I 
very seldom use these or the stiletto. 

As for materials you will of course need 
a small assortment of Sproat hooks—they 
are the best—and silkworm gut. Your 
tackle dealer will furnish these. A skein 
or two each of several colors of silk floss— 
get waterproof if you can—and the same 
quantity of as many colors of fine chenile. 
These, together with a spool of ordinary 
sewing silk, any drygoods store will furnish 
you. Nearly all fly-tyers will tell you to 
use the same colored binding silk as the 
color of the fly you aretying. Dont bother 
with this, as all the fancy ‘‘frills’’ may be 
acquired after you have learned to tie an 
ordinary fly. er eee, aa ae 

I know an amateur fly-dresser who lives 
—well, not far from the city of New York 
—and who always accompanies his wife 
when she goes shopping for hats. He makes 
it a point to advise her to buy this or that 
hat that he, with an eye to business, knows 
is trimmed with such feathers as will come 
of use in his ‘‘ fly-box”’ after the season for 
wearing the hat is past. What a long head 
this fellow has ; he knows he will have to 
pay for the hat anyway, and he ‘‘ kills two 
birds with one stone.’’ His good little wife 
is never tired of telling her lady friends how 
particular her husband is in regard to her 
hats ; that he must always go with her and 
help her select. She knows that the trim- 
ming eventually finds a resting place in the 
fly box, but she does not dream that it is 
picked out with that end in view.—S. 
F. Putnam in The American Angler for Octo- 
ber. 


REM RCe Pew ne rest ee 

Visitors to the office of SPoRTS AFIELD 
rarely fail to comment on one object that 
occupies a conspicuous position. This is 
the paper profile of a trout, caught in Grand 
Lake, Colorado, September 13, 1890, by 
Wm. A. Hurlbutt of Stamford, Conn. The 
fish was a four pounder, measured twenty- 
one inches in length and only submitted to 
be landed after a fight of thirty-five minutes. 
We gave an account of the capttite shortly 
after its occurrence and only mention the 
matter now because a good many of our 


visitors have caught larger fish and we de- 
sire some of them to write particulars of 
their achievements for the benefit of our 
readers. The profile of Mr. Hurlbutt’s 
trout will give place to a one as'soon 
as we are supplied with such, and we have 
no doubt that it will be readily forthcom- 


ing. 
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UGUSTUS THOMPSON’S’ royalty on “ Ala- 
bama” reaches $500 a week. 
a* 
HE five weeks’ run of “Robin Hood,” at the 
Standard in New York, is already an assured 
success. 
e*% e 
6c HE DEVIL’S AUCTION,” billed for the 
Tabor Grand in December, is drawing 
crowded houses in the Virginia circuit. 
«*s 
HARLES E. HOYT is to write a base-ball 
drama in which the leading part will be 
played by Captain Anson of the Chicago nine. 
*** 
AGGIE MITCHELL’S new play “The Little 
Maverick”’ will shortly be produced in New 
York. The name would indicate that it is a 
drama of the “Cattle King” type. 
a* 
ILL NYE’S introduction into the dramatic 
world as a playwright cannct be termed a 
“howling success.” “‘The Cadi’ makes the au- 
dience laugh, but the mirth is in homeopathic 
quantities. 


e*e 
HARLES NEVINS of Kansas City, Mo., has 
written a Southern drama—‘ Clover Blos- 
som”—which will be taken on the road by W. M. 
Moss, formerly treasurer of the Warder Grand 
Opera House of that city. 
a** 
OSTON critics say that the versatile actor, 
Neil Burgess, is making the “ hit” of his life 
as Aunt Abby, the eccentric but kind-hearted 
Green Mountain maid and proprietor of the won- 
derful colt, Cold Molasses, in ‘‘County Fair.” 


**¢ 


ISS JULIA ARTHUR, the young lady who . 


scored such instantaneous success on her 
first appearance at Union Square Theatre, New 
York, has added to her renown by her interpret- 
ation of the Marquise in Sidney Bowkett’s new 
drama, “The M: rquis’ Wife.” 
a*¢ 
RS. KATHERINEC. HERNE'S magnificen; 
acting in ‘“ Margaret Fleming” is eliciting 
warm words of praise from some of the leading 
Eastern clergymen. The moral lesson conveyed 
by the play is said to be more beneficial to the.or- 
dinary youth than an entire season of sermoniz- 
ing. 
a ° % 
(. NDER the management of Clay Clement the 
People’s Theatre, Denver, is doing a vastly 
increased business. His successful characteriza- 
tions of Badger in “The Streets of New York,” 
Scudder in “The Octoroon”’ and Jean Renaud in 
“A Celebrated Case’’ has gained for Mr. Clement 
a great deal of favorable comment. 
a*s 
'T long since one of the performers at a St. 
Louis theatre accidentally furnished the au- 
dience with a charming bit of realistic work. In 
the hanging scene in “Jack the Ripper,” the 
star’s supporting harness gave way, and he had a 
neat drop of four feet with the rope about his 
neck. He was cut down just in time. 











LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 





The Tabor Grand. 


Frank Daniels is the drawing card now—the 
only Frank, whose really bright and interesting 
comedy, “ Little Puck,” has been replenished this 
season with a hundred new features. Mr. Daniels 
is ably seconded by that bright little comedy ac- 
tress, Miss Bessie Sanson, whose well directed ef- 
forts have done so much toward making “Little 
Puck”’ universally popular from the very first. 

The week of October 19 will bring Sol Smith 
Russell with his inimitable “Peaceful Valley.’’ 

Week of October 26: Nat. C. Goodwin, who has 
lately been playing to crowded houses on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Week of November 2: ‘The Hustler.”’ 


The New Broadway. 


At the Broadway, Miss Lillian Lewis holds the 
boards with a supporting company of superior ex- 
cellence. Following “ Fritz” Emmett so closely 
it requires something of unusual merit to draw a 
crowded house, but this is exactly what Miss Lewis 
accomplishes, and her experience here is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

“Credit Lorraine” has just closed a highly suc- 
cessful season in New York, and comes almost 
directly to Denver, enroute to San Francisco. It 
is a bright, four act play of more than ordinary 
interest, and is ably rendered by Miss Lewis, sup- 
ported by Edmund Collier, Louise Pomeroy, Ar- 
thur Elliot, Walter Eytinge and other equally 
well-known artists. The star’s costumes are 
really superb—the jewels and ornaments, alone, 
on the dress worn by Miss Lewis in the second act 
costing over 5,000 francs. To-night, October 15, 
* L’ Article 47” will be given, and again on October 
17—Miss Lewis appearing as Lena Despard in “ As 
In a Looking Glass’’ on the night of the 16th. 

Among the coming attractions announced for 
the New Broadway we find: 

Week of October 19° George Marion. 

October 26. Rosina Vokes 

November 2; “The Still Alarm.” 








The People’s Theatre. 


Denver’s theatre-goers are verifying the favora- 
ble verdict of London’s dramatic critics by attend- 
ance at this popular theatre. The attraction is 
the romantic comedy-drama ‘‘Romany Rye,” and 
its production at the People’s is winning the man- 
agement fresh laurels. Manager Clement has a 
way of “reaching” after success that rarely fails 
to bring its reward and, backed by a strong com- 
pany,every drama that he presents proves a win- 
ning card. The new star, Miss Agnes Lane, 
possesses all the charms and attribntes of a suc- 
cessful actress and won the hearts of the audience 
at her firstappearance here, last week, as Adrienne 
in “ A Celebrated Case.” 

“ Orators and Oratory” will be the subject of a 
lecture delivered at the People’s Theatre on Sun- 
day, October 25, by Daniel Dougherty. 

The special engagement of Gilmore’scelebrated 
band is announced for October 29 and 30. They 
will give two evening performances and two mat- 
inees. A strong corps of vocalists will accompany 
them—Campanina, among others—ensuring a 
crowded house and a well-pleased audience. 








The growing prosperity of the People’s is evi- 
dent, and it is well-deserved. Under the new 
management no expense is spared to attract pat- 
ronage and hold it. The organization of the 
stock company is complete, actors being engaged 
for every distinct and 'y line of busi 

Its artistic resources are such that any play can 
be cast effectively without going outside its own 
ranks, and the adoption of popular prices is, in 
itself, a strong bid for public favor. 
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Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 
H. R, Westhorpe of the Gower Kennels is vis- 
iting friends in San Francisco. He will returnin 
two weeks. 
Senator R. C. Wells of Golden, this State, is 
down in the Antelope Park country with a party 
of congenial spirits. 


Mr. Phillip M. Brasher, who has for some time 
past been connected with Sports AFIELD in an 
editorial capacity, lately left Denver for his ranch 
near Steamboat Springs in Routt County, Colo., 
where he will probably spend the winter. 

Lieut. J. M. T. Partello, U. 8S. A., has returned 
from his European trip and will probably be sta- 
tioned, in the future, at St. Francis Barracks, St. 
Augustine, Florida. He writes us that he had a 
royal time abroad—especially in Italy and along 
the Mediterranean. Lieutenant Partello is 
blessed with a sportsman’s fondness for hunting 
and fishing, and promise; that Sports AFIELD 
shall hear of his future experiences among the 
fin and feather of the “ Land of Flowers.” 


Two Denver sportsmen—Harry Tarbell and 
Hon, P. P. Egan—lately took an enjoyable outing 
in the hills. Traveling over the Denver & Rio 
Grande they left the train at Cimmaron and, with 
Al. O. Gould and John McIntire of Montrose, 
this State, went into camp on the Blue, Deer 
and elk were found to be reasonably plentiful and 
the Blue sustained its old reputation as a fishing 
stream ; hence it goes without saying that it was 
a delightful experience to each member of the 
quartette. 


Bishop Talbot of Laramie, Wyo., and his brother 
Rev. Robert Talbot, rector of Trinity Church, 
Kansas City, have lately returned from a three- 
weeks’ hunt in the Snake River country. Their 
arrival at Laramie was unexpected, and their en- 
trance into Bishop Talbot’s house, with a dupli- 
cate key, at a late hour of night, caused an alarm 
of “burglars” and a hasty gathering of police- 
men and armed volunteers. They report agrand 
time in the mountains. The party, consisting of 
six, had killed four hear, seven elk and six deer 
up to the time of theirdepartureforhome. Four 
of the hunters were left behind, finding thesport 
entirely too “‘ great’’ to forego. 


sda -eatomel Sea 
JOURNALISTIC. 





N interest in the Western Railway of this 
city has lately been purchased by Mr. H. D. 
Pike, who was for many years secretary to the 
late general manager of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. Mr. Pike assumed the managementof 
the paper October 1; the versatile Cy. Warman 
remaining as editor. 

The Bear Flay Monthly—a magazine of West- 
ern miscellany—made its appearance, in San 
Francisco, California, last month, It will be de- 
voted to stories of fancy and fiction from West- 
ern pens. 

The Canine World has ceased publication. An 
editorial in the last issue says: “From the start 
the paper has, I trust, shown its ability to run a 
straight race, with no desire to deviate from the 
line it took up, and even now when running the 
last lap itshows no signs of weakness, but finishes 
as strong as when it began. If you wonder why 
it should pull up, I will tell you that it cannot 
continue to run for honor alone, and that the 
owners think they deserve something in addi- 
tion; therefore, like many other good horses, 
the Canine World has been scratched.”’ 
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PEDALLING WBSTWARD. 





BY J. A. McGUIRE. 


PART II. 
Written for Sports AFIELD 


EAVING Ogden for Salt Lake City awheel re- 

- minds the cyclist of anything but hard, ma- 
cadamized roads. The soil is softand sandy, and 
there is miles of very excellent walking in one 
stretch; but this does not last long, and one soon 
finds himself spinning over beautiful roads lead- 
ing through a well-settled country. AtKaysville, 
about twelve miles from Ogden, I found quite a 
number of wheelmen, some of whom were sur- 
prised to find a Denverite in their midst. From 
here to Sult Lake the scenery, roads and grade 
all combine to form a pleasing effect, causing at 
times a fullness in the throat, a ticklish sense of 
happiness in the chest, and an exhilarating feel- 
ing of joy to creep over ones whole frame. It is 
on such occasions that praises are poured forth 
and blessings bestowed on the man (“or whoever 
it was’’) who invented the wheel. This scene 
forms a conspicuous link in the long chain of 
events connected with my trip—the Great Salt 
Lake lying to the right, encircling islands and 
even mountains in its vast expanse, with the 
pretty Wasatch Mountains towering up to the 
left, These, together with a fertile fruit and 
farming country, go to make up an effect which 
at once captivates and charms. The road from 
Kaysville to Salt Lake City, and even as fardown 
as Provo (covering a distance of over seventy 
miles) is one long lane, or street, of farm houses, 
wheat fields and orchards. 

Salt Lake City, with its Mormon buildings, 
wide streets and long squares, is well laid out, 
and affords splendid wheeling for miles in almost 
any direction. I had the good fortune to meet 
here an old club-mate from Denver in the person 
of Dr. Frank A. Hassenplug, who happened to be 
away from home on a short pleasure trip. Many 
courtesies extended from Messrs. Browne, Egge, 
Houghton and others are worthy of praise—the 
combined efforts of whom will some day stamp 
Salt Lake as a racing center if the present ideas 
of these gentlemen are carried out. 

After a three-days’ stay in Salt Lake City I 
started Sunday morning, August 80, for Colorado 
and home. Provo, a pretty town of over 7,000 
inhabitants and lying forty-eight miles from Salt 
Lake, was reached in time for dinner, after a 
beautiful ride over smooth roads. Utah Lake, a 
vast body of water much larger than any of 
which Colorado can boast, is also passed on this 
road. After dinner the path is taken up toward 
Spanish Forks Cafion, where I once more enter 
the mountains, It was while nearing the mouth 
of this cafion, and soon after leaving the town of 
Springville, that a farmer sent his son after me, 
post haste, with the information that I could not 
possibly get through. I politely informed the 
boy that I had two very good lower limbsand any 
road impossible to ride I could walk. The road 
here takes on a wild, mountainous hue for fifty or 
sixty miles, ending at Price. A steep up-grade is 
encountered to Soldier Summit, from which point 
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a nice road is found to Pleasant Valley Junction. 
This is a railroad town and, strange to say, had a 
single wheelman. Following the railroad out of 
here I am led through a narrow cafion, the walls 
of which almost vie with the Royal Gorge in Col- 
orado, and also pass through the famous Castle 
Gate. This freak of nature consists of two per- 
pendicular walls (one on each side of the road) 
towering hundreds of feet high. 

After leaving Price, a small town at the foot of 
the Wasatch Mountains, level country once more 
becomes the fashion, the roads are not bad and 
there is a plentitude of farms. But these gradu- 
ally dwindle and fade away until, when Sunny- 
side (a station nineteen miles from Price) is 
reached, I am wading through sand six inches 
deep, with desolation and waste the only scenery. 
Here my patience gives way and I take an easier 
mode of travel to Cisco, nearly 100 miles. It is 
unnecessary to state what form of travel was this 
which I resorted to. All wheelmen are acquaint- 
ed with it and know with what an amount of 
wounded pride I forsook my “old reliable” after 
surmounting all difficulties this far. 

Green River was only seen from the train win- 
dow of the popular Rio Grande Western, but 
enough is in sight to make one hesitate a long 
while before settling permanently there. Thomp- 
son’s Springs, which has been described as an 
“oasis in the desert,’’ is the next point of any 
prominence passed. A grove of trees about the 
section house made it an inviting spot, as this 
country has no descendents of the genus treeany- 
where. Cisco is reached at dark and I disembark 
from the train and start for the section house in 
hopes of getting lodging and supper. The room 
was all taken up by travelers, and I was compelled 
to borrow what clothes I could and sleep out 
of doors. This same thing, by the way, I 
had done once before at Mil) Fork, in the Span- 
ish Forks Cafion, and it was not at all disagreea- 
ble, as the air in this desert is generally pretty 
sultry. 

It was with a feeling akin to despondency that 
I took up the sandy road out of Cisco in the 
morning. The hardships previously endured from 
contact with bad roads had been partly obliterated 
from my mind by the train ride, and it was like 
opening an old sore to once more encounter a 
strip of sandy country which I was told extended 
to Grand Junction. I rode to Westwater fox the 
night and resumed the same dreary course in the 
morning. Leaving Westwater I took the wagen 
road, which ran away from the railroad several 
miles. No settlers were to be found on this strip 
and nothing but barren plains and rugged moun- 
tains to the right could beseen. At Old Crevasse 
I got the first drink of water since leaving West- 
water (about twenty miles), and immediately 
started once more on the tramp. Soon the dim 
line of telegraph poles following the railroad 
came into view, the course of the welcome Grand 
River is outlined ahead, and the road becomes 
much better. Fruita, a smal! but promising little 
town, is passed before reaching Grand Junction 
—into which place I wheelin time for supper af- 
ter a rather dusty ride of twelve or fifteen miles. 
Grand Junction has a pretty name, a tip-top loca- 
tion in the midst of one of the finest fruit sections 





in the West, and an enterprising set of men who 
have their hearts and souls completely wrapped 
in the city’s welfare. 

For twelve miles from the latter city the road is 
good, following the Grand River, then enters the 
cafion where it gets tangled up with the railroad, 
and eventually‘comes out at DeBeque a fair road 
again. Through this last-named cafion the old 
stage road used to run before the railroad was 
built, but since‘the invasion of the “iron horse’’ it 
is impossible for a wagon to get through—the 
regular wagon road making a wide detour around 
the hills, Consequently there was much walking 
for me, yet I didn’t mind it, as the scenery was 
interesting and pleasing, and there was a roaring 
river constantly splashing its waves almost at my 
feet. 

From DeBeque the roads are excellent all the 
way to Glenwood Springs, following up the Grand 
River. Thesoiliscomposed ofa red disentegrated 
formation which is very conducive to riding. At 
Glenwood a bath in the soda springs is the prin- 
cipal diversion, and it was thoroughly enjoyed 
and even more thoroughly appreciated by me af- 
ter coming off the sweaty saddle. 

From Glenwood to Gypsum it is twenty miles 
by rail and thirty by;wagon road—the latter lead- 
ing over three very steep up-grades— namely, 
Red Cafion, Cottonwood Hilland Blue Hill. Rain 
overtook me while going over this rough route 
and plodding through mud at a mile-an-hour 
gait was no unusual occurrence. A day and a 
half was consumed in making the thirty miles be- 
tween Glenwood Springs and Gypsum. At the 
latter place I soon found myself surrounded by a 
crowd of spectators anxious to know the history 
of the ‘running machine.” The Eagle River is 
followed up from this point (the course of the 
Grand branching off in a more northerly direc- 
tion), and ambitious tourists fishing along the 
river bank areoftenseen. Thiscountry is the most 
suitable for touring of any of which I know—up 
hill and down dale being the order, and the road 
never leaving the river. The Eagle is a pretty 
little stream and helps tokeepa traveler company 
through the somber and stately cafions. It is 
nice, too, to drop your_wheel’!by"the roadside, 
walk a few steps and quench your thirst from a 
flowing stream as coldias ice and as clear as crys- 
tal. Then, if tired, a bed of moss or spread of 
greenest grass always furnishes a springy seat, 
and nature furnishes a panorama of jscenery to 
enchant the eye. I stopped at Eagle station over 
night and breakfasted on mountain trout caught 
at the very door. 

Nearing Gilman, a busy mining camp on Battle 
Mountain, is a signal for walking—the’grade up 
the mountain being very steep. But;much pleas- 
ure was derived from this walk, as the scenery is 
grand and the natural curiositiesmany. The line 
of the railroad winds out through the valley 
like a little thread and: the’wagon roads and 
trails are clearly defined for7miles extending to 
the north. Soon I wind around a bluff and 
almost instantaneously behold the town of Gil- 
man lying straight across from me on the opposite 
side—the roadway making a big V-shaped bend 
to reach thetown. Every house wasin plain view, 
and every woman in the place was in her back 
yard eyeing the strange-looking ,“ object.” In 
one yard I counted four members of the female 
sex pointing and signifying by hugeshakes of the 
head that something unusual was.in sight. As I 
approached nearer I noticed there was a field- 
glass in the crowd, and every minute or two it 
would be brought up-to the face of one of the 
party for inspection of the “curiosity.” When I 
reached the group I understood that all sorts of 
vague ideas were afloat as to what I was when 
seen coming down the opposite side of the moun- 
tain. Some thought I was a burro, others im- 
agined I might be a grizzly paying a visit to the 
town, while the majority believed me to be a man 
pushing a wheelbarrow. A wheelman was the 
last person in the world supposed to visit this 
rugged, out-of-the-world camp ; besides, bicycles 
had only been heard of and never seen bya great 
many of the inhabitants. 

The railroad does not go through Gilman (it 
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being too high up on the mountain), but runs 
through the cafion below, twisting and turuing 
its way through the stupendous walls. After 
passing Gillman I am soon in sight of Red Cliff, 
lying spread out like a checker board hundreds 
of feet below. From this height I could distin- 
guish the road toward Leadville for several miles 
to the south, and also pick out the winding way 
of the railroad, which runs through a different 
cafion than that traversed by the wagon road. 
Red Cliff was reached after a long coast down 
Battle Mountain. 

Red Cliff is situated in a basin-shaped gulch 

surrounded by steep walls of mountains on every 
side. It is a pioneer town, a picturesque spot, and 
enjoys the reputation of possessing in its vicinity 
some of the best mining camps in Colorado. The 
cafion through which the wagon road leads out 
toward Leadville is found toosteep and rocky for 
wheeling, so I walk and enjoy the scenery and 
rugged surroundings from a walking standpoint. 
Soon the road becomes more level and I emerge 
on Eagle Park and at the same time find myself 
running parallel with the railroad, A lofty grade 
ahead tells me I am approaching Tennessee Pass, 
the summit of the Continental Divide. About 
one of the five miles up the pass is rideable, but 
much variety of scenery is met with to overbal- 
ance the loss of riding. A human grave is en- 
countered near where the railroad starts to tunnel 
the pass, and almost at the 
same time a glimpse of 
Mount of the Holy Cross is 
had through an openingin 
the cafion to the right. 
Nearing the summit of 
Tennessee Pass, one al- 
most feels a desire for an 
overcoat, even in this mild 
fall month —September— 
as the air is clear,cold and 
penetrating. Whatever 
wind is blowing in the val- 
ley below is generally felt 
with more than double 
force up here. 

The road from the top 
of Tennessee Pass to Lead- 
ville is up and down 
grade, and is by no means 
as bad as I had expected 
—passing log camps and 
charcoal kilns en route. 

Stopping at that familiar 
hostelry, the Graham Ho- 
tel, at Leadville, I am 





zards caught me on the top of Argentine Pass I 
would be frozen into an icicle. 

The rain soon subsides and I leave my compan- 
ions and plod through the mud. At 10:30 Ireach the 
top of Fremont Pass, and make haste in getting 
down, as the clouds are whizzing and whistling by 
not many feet overhead. I get caughtin another 
rainstorm going into Robinson, which I reach at 
11:30. Here my rough experience commences, 
Going through the main, and only, street of the 
town, I scare a broncho hitched to a post. He 
breaks away and galivants over the hills and 
hollows, and immediately Iam “spotted”’ by a big, 
strapping fellow who loses no time in shortening 
the distance between us. I mount my wheel and 
turn in an opposite direction toward a group of 
miners, of whom I make an excuse at enquiring 
the condition of the roads, etc,, to Kokomo. Iam 
being treated courteously by the crowd, for a 
wonder, when the burly owner of thescared horse 
comes up. At a glance I notice he is carrying a 
superfluous amountof fire-water and immediately 
conclude that all is up with me. But notso. He 
seems to have forgotten all about the little inci- 
dent of a few moments ago and stands off and 
gazes at me and the machinein stupefied wonder. 

I conclude to take dinner here, and accordingly 
seek a boarding house; but, I am told, the butch_ 
er is drunk, and the chances of getting meat are 
few. I urge on the proprietor the importance of 
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soon in animated conver- 
sation with a drummer— 
formerly a stager between 
Georgetown and Lea dville, and to whom eve*> 
road and trail in the mountains seemed as famil- 
iaras the leavesinaspelling-book. My route out of 
Leadville being somewhat in doubt, this gentle- 
man gave me much information on the condition 
of the different roads, the outcome of which was 
that I decided to go by way of Fremont Pass, Ko- 
koma, Dillon and over Argentine Pass into 
Georgetown. 

So accordingly the next morning—September 

10—I head up north of town and follow the Rio 
Grande and South Park railways over Fremon 
Pass. Going up this rocky grade I am thesubject 
of much merriment from the old prospectors 
(working private claims) along the route. Being 
caught in a rain storm (near the top of the pass), 
I seek shelter in an old deserted cabin and simul- 
taneously observe the forms of a couple of half. 
soaked individuals drop their picks and head for 
the same shelter. Being told that I have ridden 
my wheel to Ogden, Utah, and beck, an uproar 
of laughter is the result, ending with a shriek that 
made me forget all about the rain, They really 
seemed to pity me and when I told them I was 
going over Argentine Pass they sized up my anat- 
omy all the way down to my shoes (seeming to 
dwell very lengthily on my frail stockinged calves)» 
and exclaimed that if one of those early-fall bliz 





“ Mild exhortation having no effect, I was told to persuade him with a rock.” 


dinner for myself, at least,and he goesto the shop 
of the inebriated meat-cutter and whacks off a 
couple of slices of sirloin, with the exclamation 
that “Joe (the butcher) is a nice fellow—drunk 
every other day.” I afterwards noticed that every 
one wanting meat went into the shop and helped 
themselves the same way—seeming to consider it 
in about the same light as going around the house 
and splitting kindling wood. 

After dinner I was surprised to glance up the 
street a block or two and observe a form a-stride 
my wheel, with a man on each side of him to prop 
and push him off. This was more than sport for 
the group of idle miners hanging about town,and 
how long they had been keeping it up may be 
judged from the fact that I was almostan hour at 
the dinner table. I amshown the “highest church 
steeple in the United States” a block away (alti- 
tude 11,000 feet), gain possession of my wheel and 
start for Kokomo. This town is a twin sister to 
Robinson, both in size, appearance, dissipation 
and uncivilization. There were no authorities at 
either place—“‘ didn’t need any” was the popular 
way of putting it, as whenever two parties had a 
little dispute or grievance they generally had no 
difficulty in settling it with fists, knives or revolv- 
ers—whichever came handiest. 

Out of Kokomo the roads are good to within 
four miles of Wheeler, where I anchor for the 
night, Resuming the road in the morning, I 








travel over some of the roughest and rockiest 
country yet struck, to Frisco. From herethrough 
Dillon and on to Montezuma and Chihuahua 
splendid mountain roads are tobefound, At Fris- 
co I was pointed out Argentine Pass, white with 
snow from thest« rm of the day before, and resting 
like a saddle between Gray’s Peak and anotherof 
seemingly as great a height to the south. At 
Montezuma it was so cold that hard riding alone 
kept me in a comfortable condition. At Decatur, 
a few miles past Chihuahua and the last town on 
the way to Georgetown every foot of the road up 
the pass can be discerned. Walking is the order 
at Decatur, yet I am traversing level country 
compared to the loftyeminenceahead. Iam told 
by a mill hand that it is just two and one-half 
miles from where the grade begins to get steep, to 
the top. I take out my watch at the beginning of 
the steep climb and find it is just 1:300’clock. Up, 
up, up I go and in an hour’sclimbing the valley 
below begins to look more and more like one 
beautiful picture, cobwebbed by roads, trails and 
silvery streams. Across the valley on the opposite 
mountain lie the red shafts, power houses and 
sheds of an immense mine, while further along 
can be seen a “ pigeon hole” where trains will 
some day be issuing forth—the famous Atlantic- 
Pacific tunnel. Whencompleted it will be several 
miles in length and cost millions of dollars, al- 
though from the present indications it would seem 
that the ore brought from 
it would more than pay for 
the cost of the enterprise. 
In fact, it is no secret that 
the company conducting 
the mining operations in 
the tunnel are becoming 
vastly rich. A stop every 
forty or fifty feet on this 
up-grade is necessary to 
get wind and relief. 
Sometimes I would bend 
over my wheel in a half- 
exhausted state and won- 
derif the top would ever be 
reached. The road is com- 
posed of nothing but bro- 
ken rocks, as it is a thou- 
sand or more feet above 
timber-line. Soon I hear 
a “click-clack” and distur- 
bance of the rocks ahead, 
and find I have company. 
It proves to be a lady and 
friend (Monsieur Burro) 
going to Georgetown for 
provisions. She stopped, 
as people always do on 
a lonesome road, when 
she saw me, and I noticed that the jack had 
no objection at all to the new turn which affairs 
had taken. He enjoyed it to the fullest and during 
our conversation flopped his huge ears in hearty 
approval. But when his mistress gave him a yank 
and bade him come along, his indignation knew 
no bounds. He backed, jerked and objected in 
more ways than one, until, mild exhortation hav- 
ing no effect, I was told to persuade him with a 
rock. He stood the bombardment from the rear 
with heroic nerve, but one sharp projectile had 
the desired effect and he started up the trail. The 
lady preferred to walk on the steepest parts of the 
road, as her “‘better-half”’ was very unruly atsuch 
times, so I pushed ahead and only at stops for a 
rest observed the two snail-like forms thereafter. 

When I reached the top of the pass the wind 
was blowing a gale and the clouds whizzing over- 
head so fast that they could be heard rushing 
through the air. The top proved to be a mere 
crest, only a few feet wide, and the road down 
seemed to be as steep as the onecoming up. Tak- 
out my watch, it is just 3:30 o’clock—the ascent of 
the last two and one-half miles requiring exactly 
two hours. Glancing at a card taken from my 
pocket to learn the altitude, I read “‘ Argentine 
Pass—highest wagon-road in the world—13,100 
feet,” 

I coast all the way to Georgetown, over so rocky 
a road that at times the front wheel comes to a 
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standstill from contact witha rock. Georgetown 
is twelve miles from the top of the pass, and in 
that distance the road descends 4,586 feet—or 
nearly a mile in twelve. I reach the city at 5 p. 
m., put up at the City Hotel for the night and 
next morning start for Floyd Hill via Idaho 
Springs. I come out at the familiar little nook 
known as Mount Vernon at 3:30 p. m. and soon 
spin over the intervening fifteen miles to Denver, 
after an absence of one month and one day, being 
over, in that time, such country as one can only 
realize by experiencing, and which must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

But the wheel, the reader may say—how did 
it stand the trip? Well, my machine, which is of 
the Victor type, fitted with cushion tires, surpassed 
my expectations, and would not be exchanged 
to-day for a new one of any other make. The 
rear rim had a couple of dints in it, which were 
effectually remedied on my return home, the rear 
tire was worn somewhat from coasting, but oth- 
erwise one would never suspect that the wheel 
had been over 2,000 miles, including some of the 
roughest roads to be found anywhere. 

Denver, Colo. 

— 
A Novel Run. 

The Laramie (Wyo.) Cycling Club is not entire- 
ly in a lethargic state, as a recent trip to Chimney 
Rock,a picturesque spot some thirty miles from 
Laramie, would go to show. The party was com- 
posed of Messrs. W. B. Sutphin, W. H. Ames- 
bury, A. E. Holmes, Louis Tyvold, P. E. Low, [. 
E. Buck, C. L. Rauner, Walter Daniels and 
Charles Cole. The Lion’s Den, a deep pit of 
enormous size, was visited after a long ride over 
rough country. It is noted for the fact that since 
discovered it has been a trap forall kinds of wild 
animals—they climbing or falling down its steep 
sides and, being unable to get out again, are held 
prisoners until they starve or freeze to death in 
thé bitter winter months. The return was made 
by moonlight—the party getting into town at 11 
p. m. after a most enjoyable and instructive trip. 

The Laramie club is taking hold with a will, 
and numbers among its members some of the 
most enthusiastic and prominent wheelmen in 
that city. 

The D. A. C. Sports. 

On Saturday, October 3, the fall games of the 
Denver Athletic Club were contested at D. A. C. 
Park at the end of Seventeenth avenue. The 
weather was a little chilly, and the track and 
grounds were not in the best of condition, owing 
to the recent rains, but the enthusiasm was not 
lacking in consequence—the audience applauding 
each effort with a vigor characteristic of the out- 
door pastime. Siegel’s orchestra furnished the 
music. Putting the sixteen-pound shot was a 
close call between F. C. Shroter and J. A. McLeod 
—the former winning with a throw of 29 feet and 
4\4 inches. The 100-yard handicap run was won 
by F. D. Aller, a Puebio man, in 10 8-5 seconds. 
The sixteen-pound hammer throwing for heavy- 
weights J. A. McLeod easily won with 76 feet and 
9 inches to his credit. The half-mile walk was 
easily captured by J. Meredith in 4 minutes 10and 
25 seconds, while J. A. McLeod won the 120-yard 
hurdle race in a close finish, with F. D. Aller sec- 
ond; time 20 seconds. 

There was a one-mile safety handicap bicycle 
race down on the programme—the entries being 
W. W. White (100 yards), W. 8. Sperry (eighty 
yards), Louis Block (scratch), Walter Banks 
(eighty yards) and John L, Sutton (sixty yarcs). 
Sperry won with Block a close second ; time, 3:13. 
In the half-mile safety for novices C. E. Hawver 
won in 41 45, with W. E. Miles second. The 
quarter-mile running team race, open to all the 
bicycle clubs of the city, was won handily by the 
Capitals with 2 score of 21 points. 

The officers of the day were: Referee, George J. 
Besser; judges, T. R, Field, Frank N. Coleman, 
L. Howard-Smith ; starter, Austin Banks; scorers 
C. L. Burlingame, H. A. Gray, J. C. Houston; 
time-keepers, George B. Berger, C. C. Candy, W. 

A. Vickers; chair- 


R. Robinson ; field-captain, J. ; 
man of the com W. R, Rathvon; 
games mittee, 





CYCLING ECHOES. 


The city officials of Elkton, Md., have crowded 
wheelmen off the sidewalks. 

Anaconda, Mont., boasts of a live cycling club 
in the Copper City Wheelmen. 

A Boston girl—Miss Maggie Kirkwood—rode to 
Newburyport, 104 miles, August 23. 

The manufacturers of the Remington fire-arms 
and type-writers are talking of turning out a line 
of bicycles. 

James Kinchelow, postmaster of Saltillo, Neb, 
has been arrested for striking a passing cyclist 
with a whip. 

Jack Prince is entered in the Madison Square 
Garden race which commences in New York on 
the 18th inst. 


In Bridgeport, Conn., the wheelmen have ex- 
clusive use of the park track between 4 and 5 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

In McPherson, Kas., the ladies are beginning 
to take a very live interest in cycling, and conse- 
quently, McPherson will ere long become a city of 
wheels. 


A neatly-designed souvenir is to hand from the 
Stover Bicycle Mf’g. Co. containing the apt quo- 
tations which this firm uses in advertising its 
wheels. 

The San Jose (Cal.) cyclers have decided to ad- 
mit lady wheelmen to membership in the club— 
which move is intended to greatly enhance the 
interest among the male members. 

Wheelmen’s day at the Coal Palace, Ottumwa, 
Ia., September 28, was well attended by the cy- 
clists of the Hawkeye State. Dan Canary gave a 
creditable exhibition of trick riding. 

The Des Moines, (Iowa) cycling club is now 
housed in its new club house, and everything con- 
ducive to the comforts of its members is being 
purchased, including a new pool table. 

A Lincoln ¢Neb.) wheelman in the person of J. 
B. Gesburg was recently caught between two 
street cars and dragged a considerable dist 
His wheel was wrecked, but he ped with a few 
slight bruises. 

Be explicit when ordering repairs. A Sioux 
City (Iowa) rider, baving ‘‘buckled” the front 
wheel of his safety, sent it to the factory, with or- 
ders to “fix it up as good as new.”” The bill was 
$50 and the happy cyclist now has two machines 
less one wheel. 

In the recent six-day (two hours per day) tour- 
nament at Des Moines, Ia., Edwards won with 
20814 miles to his credit—Garrett being 2d and 
Clark 8d. Jack Prince, the inaugurator of the 
tournament, claims to have ridden a quarter on a 
pneumatic safety in 29 4-5. 

The bicycle is beginning to be looked upon in 
the United States as a valuable adjunct in case of 
war, A test was recently made in a Connecticut 
regiment whereby a wheelman carried a message 
to camp, two miles distant, in ten minutes. It 
took a horseman forty minutes to deliver the 
same message over the same course. 

An association of bicycle clubs is about to be 
organized in Buffalo, N. Y., similar to ones ex- 
isting in Chicago, New York aud other places. 
Buffalo has some good timber in Dorntge, Pen- 
seyres, Banker and Brinker, and it is the in- 
tention to get all the bicycle clubs into the new 
league for the betterment and elevation of 
racing. 

On the evening of September 22 Allen W.Swan, 
the New Bedford (Mass.) rider who completed the 
tour awheel across the continent the past season, 
was honored with a grand reception by his fellow 
members of the New Bedford Bicycle Club, of 
which he is president. Among the guests was 
Frank E. Weaver, who accomplished the same 
trip a year before. Remarks were made by a 
dozen or more wheelmen, and gongs and toasts 
characterized the happy jubilee until long into 
the early hours of the morning. Mr. Swan made 
many friends on his trip, and, besides, saw some 











country which can only be seen properly from 
the saddle. 

Richard Howell, the English professional, 
claims to have ridden a mile in 2:15, but the in- 
formation that comes to us is so vague that it is 
hardly credible. Many reasons are given why 
such a performance is impossible—among which 
are that the Coventry track (on which he claims 
to have made his wonderful flight of speed) is in 
no shape for such fast time; second, ‘that he 
didn’t have an official timer; third, that he had 
two pace-makers—one on a solid tire; and, lastuy, 
that, although one of the pace-makers called up- 
on Mr. Sturmey, the official timer, on the day 
when the record is alleged to have been made, no 
reference at all was made to the fast time. As 
Howell is entered in the Madison Square Garden 
race which begins in New York the 18th inst., 
the public will have a chance to judge from his 
riding if he is capable of making a world’s rec- 
ord, 

The professional six-day bicycle race to be com- 
menced at Madison Square Gardens on October 
18 savors muchly of the genuineness which is only 
too frequently lacking in this class of racing. It 
will be more of an international affair, as the fol- 
lowing countries will be represented: England, 
Messrs. Howell, Robb Brothers, Wood, Lamb, Ed- 
lin, English, Battensby; France, Messrs. Terront, 
and Dubois; Scotland, Messrs. Lumsden and 
Stage; Gormany, Mr. Albert Schock; Ireland, 
Messrs. O’Flannigan and Martin; America, 
Messrs, Prince, Ashinger, Morgan, Reading, Mc- 
Dowell. Dan Canary has been engaged to elec- 
trify the audience by his trick riding. Many of 
the men entered are famous for long-dtstance 
riding and hard endurance; Terront, the French- 
man, having won the great Paris-Brest 750-mile 
road race, and Schock holding the six-day record 
of 1,400 miles. 

—— +> — 


WINDLE'S GRAND TIME. 





On Saturday, the 17th inst., William Windle 
lowered the world’s record for a mile at Spring- 
field, Mass.—making it in 2:15, or one minute un- 
der Osmond’s (the Englishman) 2:16 which has 
stood for several months. America can well feel 
proud of this record, as the Englishmen have the 
finest race tracks in the world and make racing a 
science and study. On the same day H. C. Tyler 
broke the half-mile record in 1:06—the previous 
time for that distance standing at 1:06 3-5. The 
timing was done by expert time-keepersand both 
men had pace-makers. 

eo 


What is the Limit? 


The pneumatic is said to be ten seconds faster 
on a track than the cushion. If acushionis faster 
than a solid, consider that Murphy rode a mile in 
about 2:21 seconds on a solid, and then guess at 
the limit for pneumatics. By the way, it has been 
claimed by a man whose opinion is highly respect- 
ed, that the average flyer of the not far distant fu- 
ture will use a longer crank and a much higher 
gear than at present. The term “average flyer” 
is used in the sense that most men can use 
avery long crank. There are, of course, excep- 
tions who can do better with a short crank.— 
Bearings. 


_" 
we 





Bicycle and Trotting Time. 

The mile record of the trotter, Maud S., may 
be beaten by a bicyclist before it is toppled over 
by a horse. It is six years since the 2:0834-mark 
was made at Cleveland, and, judging by the pres- 
ent outlook, the record will stand undisturbed 
during the year 1891. On the other hand, the bi- 
cyclists have been each year clipping off the sec- 
onds, until now the world’s record for a mile 
stands at 2:15—chopped dowh by Windle at 
Springfield on the 17th inst. But in 1885 we all 
thought Howell was doing something wonderful 
when he made his mile in 2:48 over the Hampden 
Park bicycle track in Springfield. While the 
horses have been at a standstill the wheelmen 
have advanced by nearly thirty seconds. 
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CYCLING CHAT. 





HE D. C. U. excursion to Colorado Springs on 
September 27 could hardly be called an “im- 
mense” affair from a numerical point of view. It 
was simply a small crowd of wheelmen and their 
friends off for a train ride, imbued with a desire 
to help a fraternal organization, that wasall. The 


union lost money where it might have made a | 


couple of hundred dollars had the wheelmen 
turned out in respectable numbers. It istrue the 
weather was not very propitious, but it cleared 
sufficiently before traintime to guarantee fair 
weather; besides the storm never touched Colora- 
do Springs at all. The languidnessof someof our 
local wheelmen when a creditable and worthy 
object needs their assistance (and one from which, 
too, can be derived pleasure, instruction and re- 
creation) is open to public censure. 


a* 


The ones that did go, however, enjoyed them- 
selves to the utmost, and were not sorry that they 
did not stay at home with their less enthusiastic 
brothers. Sunday morning dawned beautifully, 
and those who did not visit the natural curiosities 
awheel took a ride to the top of the peak by the 
cog-wheel road. The fine coasts in the vicinityof 
Manitou attracted attention and for awhile the hill 
between the Iron and Soda springs was confusion 
and excitement. One member of the crowd, in 
the person of John Nelson of the Capital Cycling 
Club, started the game of “ follow the leader” and 
coasted into the stream running by the Soda 
Springs. He went straight down a distance of 
eleven feet into the water of the creek. Itis 
needless to say no one followed him. He wonthe 
medal, which is a very “‘ blooded” one and which 
by the way, he still wears—on the side of his face. 
The Grand Caverns, Cave of the Winds, Ute Pass 
and Cheyenne Cafion were visited—some going 
through the Garden of the Gods and over the 
mesa road to Colorado Springs. The return by 
train was characterized by card playing, loud 
snoring (with variations), and an unjust “‘divy” 
for the wheels that were not checked. 


The prospective American wheelman is at pres- 
ent in doubt as to the backward or forward 
splurge in public favor of the pneumatic and cush- 
ion tires. Here he meets a friend whosays: “Get 
& pneumatic, you fool! Why I simply run away 
from those cushion fellows.” Then he is button- 
holed by a friend who beams with a broad, confi- 
dent, matter-of-fact smile and says: “Now, you 
don’t want a tire that you will haveto carry home 
if you go out on a Sunday run.” And thus, day 
by day and week by week he grinds away at the 
old wheel that he is so accustomed to, hoping to 
see some point of advantage in either of the new 
*uns that will influence him in buying. 

* bd * 

If the racers of the East do not soon form a 
Riders’ Protective Association, it is a caution to 
me. No one has as yet mentioned anything 
about these flyers starting up piano or bicycle 
stores, gun stores, jewelry shops or clothing 
houses, yet if the high winnings go on and no 
provision is made for the disposition of the ar- 
ticles, save storing them away under lock and key 
or in the attic, the various temptations to realize 
cash from prizes will not belong overcome. Thou 
high mogul of the L. A. W., thy mind is mighty 
{in its own estimation), but the solving of this 
question is too great for its frail understanding. 

x * ” 

A great road race is to be inauguratedin Denver 
next spring. Prizes which will induce Eastern 
riders to come here will be offered, and a special 
train will be run the full length of the course— 
affording a good view of the entire race to the 
spectators. All this is to be done—but by whom? 
‘Talk will not accomplish the desired end; hard 
work and energy must be mixed in to make it a 
success, and it is not too soon right now (this fall) 
to commence operations and lay plans for this 
commendable undertaking. The course from 
Denver to Platteville cannot be duplicated as a 





smooth, natural straightaway road in the United 
States, and is almost entirely free from hills. The 
Denver Cyclists’ Union is the proper body to take 
it in hand and every wheelman in the West should 
accordingly feel a deep interest in making the 
thing a success. 

«*s 

Denver is pestered just now by that most obnox- 
ious of beings—the bicycle thief. Wheels have 
been reported stolen from back yards, wood sheds 
and in front of offices and stores and it is highly 
probable that could one of the “two-cycles” be 
stored in asafe, there would be some man unlucky 
enough to lose his best friend from within the 
confines of that locker. Youngsters hardly old 
enough to chop kindling-wood have been found 
in possession of fine, new wheels which they 
were found willing to part with for considera- 
tions ranging from $25 to $50. There are few 
articles of value so easily stolen as a bicycle; 
and, as there is no recourse left the wheeling 
fraternity but the law, the strongest arm of that 
factor should be put into force in prosecution 
of these young criminals, 

a *s 

Denver may lay claim to the possession of one 
full-fledged, genuine bone-shaker. It was ob- 
served the other day on Twenty-fourth street, 
being propelled by a youngster of premature 
size. To glance over its rude and clumsy work- 
manship and think that the modern bicycle 
should ever have taken birth from such a clumsy 
wreck seems almost incredible; yet stranger 
things may come to pass in the next half century, 
and our children’s children may point with pride 
to the spider-like wheel or air machine which 
they use in lieu of the “old wrecks” which their 
grandfathers were wont to bob around on. 

e*« 

Hunchbacked riding has been deprecated so 
much, and the participants thereof hauled over 
the coals so often, that I almost feel constrained 
to observe a silence as to this habit among our 
Western wheelmen; yet to remind each and 
every one who indulges in it of his (or her) un- 
healthy and unpleasing position should be con- 
sidered an act of charity on the part of thecycling 
public. Racing men, it is true, bend over their 
wheels, and others do the same while spurting. 
But if they are watched closely it will be seen 
that their shoulders are kept straight and their 
lungs and chest given plenty of room for expan- 
sion. The kinked-up rider who pushes along in 
a frog-fashion sort of way will soon be a subject 
for the undertaker, unless he changes his course 
in time. On a hard run it is sometimes necessary 
to bend over, and in a race almost always so; 
but a rider who tries can bend and still keep his 
shoulders from contorting that most essential of 
all factors in riding—the lungs. 


«*% 


Lady riders are not particularly addicted to 
this habit, but with the few who are it is even 
more dangerous and unbecoming than with their 
brother cyclists. The “ three-months” rider who 
has just made his first century, and who takes 
pride in “airing” the fact among his friends, is 
the first to fall into this evil. [mbued with an 
idea that he can ride, he thinks he must assume 
an attitude awheel which will make him easily 
recognized on the streets and country roads as 
the “goer” that he is. The older members do it, 
he says—why shouldn’t he? He gradually in- 
clines forward, and on every run he bends a little 
more, according to how fast his head swells. He 
should be checked by his older brothers, or else 
presented with a snap shot taken while in his 
“going” position. PEDALLER. 

Denver, Colo. 
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The American record for five miles was lowered 
to 12:53 44 by Zimmerman, the fast man of the 
New York Athletic Club, at Peoria on September 
21, The time by miles was as follows: 

















BICYCLE THIEVES. 


On the evening of Oct. 8, M. H: Craig, a lo- 
cal wheelman, had his wheel—Victor, model C.— 
stolen from in front-of the Aldine Hotel at Seven- 
teenth and Ogden streets. The very hext morn- 
ing a colored lad of perhaps sixteen years offered 
an almost new Victor for sale at Salmon Brothers 
for 45 dollars. Thinking the wheel a stolen one, 
Mr. Salmon hastily repaired to the Overman com- 
pany’s store—telling the boy he thought he had a 
buyer for it and to wait till he returned. Mr. 
Candy, at the Overman store, was not long in 
“sizing up” the wheel as the one stolen from 
Mr. Craig, and immediately summoned the 
“hurry-up” wagon. The boy, who gave hisname 
as Tibbs, put on anairof injuredinnocence, claim- 
ing to have had the wheel in his possession for 
three months; but he afterwards broke down and 
confessed all, saying that if the officers went to 
his home they would find another wheelthere. He 
was tried before Justice Palmer and was bound 
over to the District Court. 

W.A. Varian also reported the loss of kis Colum- 
bia safety ’90 pattern, No. 10,754, on the 15th inst., 
from No, 1611 Court Place’. The backbone was 
bent and newly brazed, and the wheel was con- 
siderably worn. The bicycle houses were all noti- 
fied, and a search made through the city by Va- 
rian. On Friday last a man applied at the Over- 
man Wheel Co.’s store and said he would like to 
get an empty crate to ship a wheelin. On being 
asked what kind of a wheel he had he hesitated— 
saying at length he didn’t know the name of it. 
He brought the wheel in, however, and said he 
would send an expressman around when it was 
crated. The expressman came, but alone, so Mr. 
Candy rode down with him to a corner of the 
street where he was to meet the supposed owner 
of the wheel. But Mr. Man had fled, and no trace 
of him could befound. Armed with a well defined 
description of the culprit, not to mention various 
implements of war, Candy started out in a buggy 
with a detective to round the man up. He was at 
last captured—a smooth-looking, well-dressed 
vallain with burnsides—and induced to take a 
night’s lodging in the city bastile. The wheel 
stolen proved to be that of Varian, and on a 
search of his room various suspicious-looking 
bric-a-brac and fineries were discovered, besides a 
basket full of skeleton and other keys. He has 
been doing banking and other business underthe 
names of Frank Robinson and Henry Wright. 
The authorities will postpone the case until some 
more expected evidence turns up. At least, the 
fellow will get five or six years, as he appears to _ 
be an old offender. Bicycle thieves should soon 
get thinned out if this process keeps up. 

can ii PRN me 


SOCIAL WHEEL CLUB NOTES. 





The first entertainment and musicale of thesea- 
son will be given at the club house, Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 27. Invitations can be obtained of 
club members. 

«*% 

George W. Allen, who left Denver Aug. 30, for 
a trip awheel to Chicago, arrived at his destination 
October 1. He reports the roads as horrible 
through Kansas and Missouri, and says that he 
was unfortunate enough to have considerable 
rain and head winds most of the time. This, no 
doubt, accounts for his time—but he did not go 
for record anyway. Physically he never felt bet- 
ter than upon the completion of his long trip. 
Allen's mount was aSterling. 


«** 


Bert Cassidy, the newly-elected president of the 
8. W. C., is a power in himself. Since hehas been 
presiding the meetings are better attended and 
more interest evinced by all, than for some 
months past. And as a parliamentarian he can’t 
be beat. He gives a “ chalk talk” atthe musicale 
this month; at that he can’t be beat, either. 

8. W. Szr. 
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PENCILLINGS. 





BY DON LUIS. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
ATELY upon every hand [have been asked as 
to my opinion of a handicap road race in the 
Spring. All wheelmen who take any interest in 
local events have doubtless had more or less talk 
on the subject. The idea originated wan George 





Hannan, the Sixteenth streetdea] has 
ridden a wheel about as long a! any man in Den- 
ver, is as big a crank on the to-day as when 


_ first he strode the wheel; though a busy man 


—making his bread and butter from the sale of 
wheels—he is always ready to give you any amount 
of time while talking on the current cycling top- 
ics, and well posted he is too. 

» ° * 

He has promised to give a high grade bicycleas 
a prize to be competed forin a handicap road race. 
The magnanimity of his offer is more noticeable 
when we remember that he is an agent, and as 
such will have to pay for the wheel out of hisown 
pocket, while should it be the gift of a branch 
house of some wealthy manufactory, the cost of 
same would be charged to profit and loss, adver- 
tising or incidentals. t never mind to whom 
they will be charged as longasthey’re obtainedas 
prizes. I say “they’’ because there will be more 
than one. You bave never heard of a big bicycle 
race yet, where if one bicycle was offered, there 
‘were not some others to keep it company. 

A ~ * * 

A twenty-five mile handicap road race, with 
three or four bicycles as leading prizes, merchan- 
dise, etc., for minor prizes and medal - or other ap- 
propriate emblems for fast time on different tired 
wheels, would bring riders from all over the sec- 
tion of country lying between the Mississippi river 
and the Pacific Ocean. East they have annually, 
the Pullman (Chicago), Irvington-Milburn (Phila- 
delphia), the Poorman (Cincinnati), Boston Ath- 
letic Club Handicap (Buffalo to Erie), and many 
others, Western riders would like to participate 
in some of these events, but they are so far re- 
moved from the location of them that the expense 
of a trip there is enough to deter any but a mill- 
ionaire from going. ‘ 

7 * 


Denver is seated in the heart of the country I 
have mentioned, it is the first cycling city of the 
West, has the best natural roadsin the world, and 
has the men within its borders who would make 
such a race an event that would prove so interest- 
ing that thecycling world would listen with arched 
brow and exclaim ‘‘ Who’d thoughtit of Denver?” 

*e 

For a good-natured, accommodating and gen- 
tlemanly lot of fellows show me the beat of the 
Denver Athletic Club boys. During preparatory 
training for their recent field sports a wheelman 
(not a member of the club) had the use of several 
lockers tendered him, numerous offers of a rub- 
down, the use of towels, alcohol, etc., in caseof an 
emergency and many other favors—small in their 
way, perhaps, but of enough import—to be ever 
remembered by the said wheelman as being a part 
of the most pleasant week’s training he ever ex- 
o** 

Ground-keeper Coppinger, who is the right man 
in the right place and who certainly knows his 
business, is another party whom the recipient 
would like to thank f. r courtesies extended. 

a*e 

This is the age of reciprocity,and I have no 
doubt the D. A. ©. boys in meeting fellow athletes 
(wheelmen and others), will find proper apprecia- 
tion of their past endeavors. 

a*s 

While speaking on the subject of the athletic 
club and its field day a few remarks on the man- 
agement of the events may not come amiss. In 
the first instance, the advertising of the event tak- 
ing place in the afternoon (instead of being post- 
poned,as announced in the papers)was not general 
enough. I know of one competitor who did not 
hear anything of the field day until reading of it 
in the next morning's paper, and here only to-day 





(the 15th), I was asked by an athletic young fellow 
who keeps posted on the doings of the fraternity, 
“ When is that field day of the D. A. C.coming off, 
or is it coming off'st all?” 


The dressing roomsof the competitors were too 
far removed from the track to insure “ no waits” 
between events, and the announcer would have 
done well to have the name and time of second- 
place men, as well as winners. Theaudience was 
an extremely good-natured one, however, and 
made proper allowance for the unfavorable weath- 
er, poor track and gave the officials to understand 
that they were aware of the great difficulties un- 
der which each was trying to do his duty. The 
cycling events created more enthusiasm than any 
of the others. 

—— - > -—-——- 
LOCAL LORE. 


F, B. Hannon of the Ramblers is in business at 
Aspen. 

Will Franz of the Socials is earning a reputation 
as a road rider. 


Miss A.C. Benton, book-keeper for the Overman 
Wheel Co., is on a much-needed vacation trip to 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

C. E. McIntyre, a lucky competitor at the late 
tournaments of the Denver Cyclists’ Union, inti- 
mates his intention of riding a safety next year. 

The Ramblersare getting up astring-instrument 
band, and it is intended to start a dancing clubas 
soon as the young musicians get proficient enough 
to play dancing music. 

N. R. Solomon, a member of the Bay City 
Wheelmen of San Francisco, is on a brief visit 
to Denver. He likes our sunshiny climate, but 
thinks there’s no place like California. 


The bicycle thieves are not faring very well at 
the hands of the Denver populace, and the can- 
did opinion seems to be that they “don’t do well 
out here.” Two clear.cases in a week is a good 
record, and ye genus thief should hereafter be- 
ware. 


Last Sunday was most propitious for bicy- 
cling. A stone dropped ten miles from the city 
on any of the roads could: hardly miss a cyclist. 
The Ramblers’ first division went to Greeley 
(century run), the second division going to 
Brighton; the Socials journeyed to picturesque 
Morrison; while the Capitals and Athletic Club 
Cyclers both went over to Golden. 


The Victoria Cycling Club has a run called for 
Tuesday, the 20th inst., starting from the East 
Denver High School at 2:30 p. m. This club is 
fast growing in popularity among the fair sex of 
our city, and under so efficient a captain as Miss 
Wheeler is sure to prosper. Ata meeting Friday 
evening, the 16th inst., the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. George Warth; 
secretary, Mrs. Fleming; treasurer, Mrs. Kalus; 
captain, Miss Maud Wheeler; first lieutenant, 
Miss Mamie Wheeler; second lieutenant, Miss 
Rossie Cox. 


A merry party recently anchored for a brieftime 
in Denver in the person of Charles F. Stokes, 
president of the Stokes. Mfg. Co., and President 
Smith of the Indiana Bicycle Co. and wife. The 
party werethe guests of N. U. Carpenter, manager 
of the local branch of the Stokes Mfg, Co., and 
who accompanied them on their westward trip as 
far as Salt Lake City and Ogden. The object of 
their is for pleasure and partly on bus- 
iness—the intention being to do some ce ye 
pincween vivag — gn apo Mr. Carpen’ poe an 

urn e it week, repor' t 
rospects for his wheels from thetwin hg. rig 
pnp and Ogden. 


The Denver branch of the Overman Wheel Co. 
is fitting up and cong its riding school from 
Glenarm Sy bel wand more commodious 
ihe same the ldsement of the Gilsey House in 
e same block occupied by the company’s store. 


be ety from the store; and alio- 
er the new school will be much more conven- 
ent and attractive the oldone. Itcoversan 
area square is 


per use of the —— It is . mg 
company—an will vi 
tacienive, in regard to ladi oy 





A PREDICAMENT. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


ID you ever, dear brother, run over a bump 
And tumble ker-flop on your head? 
It is worse, you'll admit than to venture to 
jump 
Head first in a bucket of lead. 


The chilly sensations creep over your back 
As your rear wheel commences to rise; 
And you feel with contusion your cranium 
crack 
And a darkness come into your eyes. 


You pick yourself up with a stupefied gaze 
And count all the rips in your pants— 

Great heavens and all!—their’s your girl of 
the ball 

Taking everything in at a glance. 

Denver, Colo, PEDALLER. 
— 

A CREDITABLE CENTURY. 





IGHTEEN was the number which started 

bright and early from the Denver Ram- 
blers’ rooms last Sunday (October 18) for the 
century run to Greeley—and eighteen finished. 
The start was made from the club rooms a little 
after 6 a. m., and by 8 in the evening every one 
had arrived on the return—some getting back as 
early as 6 o’clock. Miss Florence Fincher made 
the round-trip of 113 miles; and is the first lady 
in this part of the West to make a century. 
She finished in wonderfully good trim, and 
much in advance of several of the men. Her 
actual riding time was ten and a half hours. 
C. C. Hopkins made the best time — his actual 
riding time being nine hours and forty-five min- 
utes. Following is a list of those who made 
the trip: C. C. Hopkins, W. E. Perkins, E. H. 
Perkins, F. O. Dolson, Hedley Salmon, J. C. Ep- 
eneter, Charles Fullman, Will Fullman, C. F. 
White, Miss Florence Fincher, A. W. Brazee, 
Al Fetcher, C. E. McIntyre, George Yardley, R 
J. Tennelly, L. I. Pollay, Will Jamison and H. 
G. Kennedy. 


<> 
<~_ 


SUNDAY CYCLING. 








HE wheelmen of Denver turned out in force 

on Sunday, the 11th inst., and enjoyed out- 
of-town runs in almost every direction. The 
Capitals went to Littleton—returning by way of 
Military Post and Petersburg. They had a big 
crowd (including a half-dozen or more of the 
lady members of the club). At several places 
along the route stops were made to pose for 
pictures from “Hod” Kennedy’s camera, and 
the ladies were “in it” every time. Miss 
Fincher proved her endurance and pluck by 
riding to Platte Cafion and back, over some 
very rough roads—a total distance of forty-five 
miles. 

The Denver Athletic Club Cyclers went to 
Brighton and returned against the strong head- 
wind in the afternoon. This club is taking 
quite an active interest in cycling—runs being 
called every Sunday for the members wishing 
varied, out-of-town riding. 

The Ramblers enjoyed a ride to picturesque 
Allentown and Platte Cafion.. The up-grade 
and head-wind going out afforded splendid 
chances for improving the wind and muscles 
of the participants; but the return was almost 
a clean coast back to Denver, with a strong 


“wind from behind, The party was separated 


into two divisions—one crowd stopping at Al- 
lentown for-dinner, while the other went on to 
Platte Cafion. — 

The Socials had a race: to Littleton to see who 
would pay for dinner, Messrs. Franz and Pyn- 
chon were selected to choose a team each—the 
losing side to pay for the dinner. Franz chose 
Sutton, Hayes and Birge; while Pynchon se- 
lected Hilton, Harris, Gererhty. and Decker. 
Franz’s team won—the men coming in in the 
following order: Sutton, Hilton, Franz, Pyn- 
chon, Birge, Harris, Decker, Hayes, Gererhty. 
Time, forty minutes. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


The Pope Manufacturing Co. intends to place apneu- 
matic-tired wheel on the market next year. 

The Stokes Manufacturing Co. recently contracted 
for the manufacture of $1,000,000 worth of wheels. 

The new works of the Warwick Cycle Manufacturing 
Co. at Springfield, Mass., is nearing completion, and the 
company hopes to be in their new quarters before win- 
ter sets in. 


The Pacific Coast branch of the Overman Wheel 
Company was recently awarded a handsome silver 
trophy as a prize for best bicycle display exhibited 
at Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco. 

Hedley Salmon of the recently-dissolved firm of 
Salmon Brothers, Denver, reports the fall trade brisk, 
and will soon have in some new patterns of cushion 
and pneumatic tires for the spring trade—including 
the Clincher and Bolte patterns. 


A. H. Overman, president of the Overman Wheel Co., 
passed through Denver recently on his way to San 
Francisco. It is the most extreme satisfaction to Mr. 
Overman to know that his Denver and San Francisco 
branches are prospering even beyond expectations. 


The Stover Bicycle Manufacturing Co. of Freeport, 
IiL.., will furnish solid, hion or p tic tires to 
their wheels the coming year. This company antici- 
pates big sales next spring, especially on its Iroquois, 
which will be changed somewhat in construction from 
that put out the past year. 





The American Ormonde Cycle Company is the name 
of a new company recently incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey and which succeeds to 
the business of the United States branch of the Or- 
monde Cycle Company of London, England, located 
at No. 25 Murray street, New York, The new com- 
pany will manufacture, in this country, the Ormonde 
cycles for next year’s trade; and, owing to the new 
move, will be enabled to put out as good a machine 
for the money as any company in the business. A 
special feature of the coming year’s output will be 
a $100 cushion-tired safety, which the company claims 
will be equal to any of the standard makes. 


Electrical contrivances may now sink into insigni@i- 
cance as hill-climbing devices. The Zimer power gear 
for safeties has been successfully tested—a Bicycling 
News cyclist having this to say of its merits: “This 
week I enjoyed a delightful ride on a light roadster, 
weighing thirty-six poundsall on, and geared to seven- 
ty-two inches. Everything encountered on the road 
was passed. The machine had Dunlop tires, and ran 
perfectly silent, both when the mechanism was in and 
out of use. Quite a fresh pleasure is added to cycling 
on the “Zimer,” as hard plugging up inclines is un 
known, and even when going against the wind no bend- 
ing of the back is necessary to maintain a good speed. 
When going up ordinary hills the legs are practically 
taking a rest, as the handle-levers are so effective as to 
leave little work to be done by the feet. An occasional 
languid pull at the handles sends the machine shooting 
forwards for yards, and the arm action is neither un- 
graceful nor fatiguing.” 


—_— 
> 





In the dictionary’s pages 
“‘Headers” are not named at all; 
But in adim recess of Webster's 
There is some such word as “ fall.”’ 


APPLICATION « 
CLEVELAND- 


‘One of the Finest.” 








War 


<3 2 a A. eee yon 
AVA ices, New Blcgrige se redecet 


By 


ye" or Girls 20 in, Saf ety 
’ 30-in Safety, balls to b'g "sand pedals ‘55. 


* THE KNUTSFORD * 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


ned June 1, 1891. Elegant in furnishings 

nd appo intments. P ge ke City has at lasta 

doce hotel. G. HOLM Proprietor 

Rete of | the Continental). F. 8. HARRIS, Chief 
erk. 











UNION AND STERLING CYCLES 


—Are Acknowledged Leaders.— 


CHARLES F. STOKES 


Manufacturing Company, 
1808-10 CURTIS STREET, DENVER, COLO 
—xkK——- 
——=t WE WANT AGENTS +— 
All over the West to handle our complete line of 
Bieyeles, Velocipedes, Trieycles and Sundries. 


* 


We carry the Largest Variety and Most Complete 
Line in the West 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


N. U. CARPENTER, MANAGER. 








* THE NEW * 











Diamond Frame Rambler 





7 AMERICAN RAMBLERS. 


—THE— 


% MOST - LUXURIOUS - WHEELS % 





—IN THE WORLD.—— 


CATALOGUE ON. APPLICATION, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY Mfg Co., 


BOSTON. ---CHIC AGO,--- WASHINGTON. 





* BROWNING BROS., 


2461 Washington Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 





155 Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





WINCHESTER MODEL 1886. 


Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 





Baseball Goods, Bicycles, Tents, Boxing Gloves, Indian Clubs, Dumb-bells, Playing Cards, Cutlery, 
Field and Opera Glasses, Hunting Boots and Hunting Clothing. 


Everything in the Shooting, Fishing, Camping and Sporting line. Ilustrated Catalogue free to any address. 
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THE SKINNER BROS. & WRIGHT COMPANY, ®™2"7=25 20 2 mana ee 





CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF SPORTING GOODS I THE WEST. 





Clothes, etc. 





GYMNASIUM. 


Wading Pants, Fishing Outfits, Leggings, Hunting Boots, Tennis, Running, 
Base Ball, Gymnasium, Bicycle and Hob-nailed Fishing Shoes. Bicycle 
Uniforms and Wheelmen’s Findings. Corduroy and Canvas Shooting 





LOWEST PRICES 


In this country. Orders by mail promptly 
FILLED. 


10: 








G. FE. HANNAN, 
No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, Denver. 


—_ Y —_ 
Call and see our celebrated Cushion- and Pneu- 
matic-tired 


// HUMBER AND ROVER CYCLES. 


Positively the lightest and finest wheels made. 
Just received, a large line of WARWICKS, cush- 
ion-tired. Boys’ Dandies, $25; Eureka, $35. 
Bicycles Rented, Repaired and 


=SsoLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


% BIAS 
ic 
owe 
yp UNEQUALLED= 
IN DESIGN CONSTRUCTION & FINISH 
ILVSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE @* 

























pO 4 
Fe Baonklin 


lS CE 5 Os stents 


PRANCH HOUSES 
(8 WARREN ST NEW YORK 291 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 
FACTORY HARTFORD CONN 




















GEO. F. HIGGINS 


SPORTING GOODS CO., 
1508 to 1510 Arapahoe Street, Denver. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SPORTING GOOD§ 


BASE BALL, FOOT BALL, CRICKET 
———: AND: ——_ 


[LAWN TENNIS GOODS. % 




























Gymnasium Apparatusand Suits. AthleticShoes 
and Suits Made to Order. Velocipedes for 
Boys, Tricycles for Girls. Wagons, 

Toys, Games, Cutlery, Dog Collars. 


—STATE AGENTS FOR—— 


COLUMBIA AND GENDRON BICYCLES. 





BOXING CLUBS, 
GLOVES, DUMB- 
INDIAN BELLS, &c. 





Telephone +450. 















Paragon and we guarantee every one. 








we B- optics sharp it needs I ween, to see what is not to be seen.”’ 


) é OU may search with very sharp eyes, but we think you will fail to find fault with 


BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 6) 


—Trumbull. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Chatham Gun Club’s tournament, assisted by 
Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association, Savan- 
nah, Ga., October 27,28 and 29. One thousand 
dollars guaranteed. 

Shreveport Gun Club’s tournament, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, November 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

J. A. R. Elliott's fifth annual tournament, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., November 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

La Fayette Gun Club’s tournament, La Fayette, 
Indiana. 

Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association's annual 
tournament, Council Grove, May—, 1892. G. W 
Cleck, secretary. 

Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association’s eigh- 
teenth annual tournament, Chicago, June 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11,1892. W. L, Shepard, secretary. 

~~ 


A NEW ORGANIZATION. 


Special Report. 
UESDAY, September 22, 1891, the representa- 
tives of the several gun clubs in New Mexico 
and Arizona Territories, also those from El Paso, 
Texas, met at Judge Madden’s office in Albu- 
querque, N. M., for the purpose of forming a per- 
manent territorial gun club organization. The 
following gentlemen were present at the meeting : 
J. A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo.; Bryan Hay- 
wood, Denver, Colo.; J. A. Friedenbloom, E! Paso, 
Tex.; H. Hilland Chas. C. Bahney, Socorro, N. M.; 
H. R. Quinley, A. F. Jilson, J. Hoefner, T. Crisp- 
ell, F. Matlock and R. C. Oldham, Las Vegas, N. 
M.; F. L. Harrison, Santa Fe, N. M., and P. Ish- 
erwood, W. F. Bledsoe, Chas. H. Pope, O. M. Dry, 
A. M. Coddington James Martin and Chas. R. Hill 
of Albuquerque, N. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. A. M. 
Coddington. On motion Mr. T. Crispell waselected 
chairman and Mr. F. L. Harrison secretary pro- 
tem., and on motion of Mr. A. F. Jilson, the or- 
ganization was declared permanent. 

Mr. J. A. Elliott was requested to give his views 
as to the best plans of perfecting the organization, 
which he did in a very plain and concise manner; 
calling attention to the social benefits to be de- 
rived by shooters throughout a state or territory 
in mutual club contests, as well as the better en- 





The Denver Rifle Club was organized Septemb 
15, and has already a large and increasing mem- 
bership. 


WE particularly desire to receive accounts of 
shoots, scores, etc., from the various rifleand gun 
clubs in the West. All communications of this 
description will find space in our “Rifle and 
Trap” department. 


A mMemBeER of the Greeley, Colo. Gun Club was 
in the Sports AFIELD office the other day and 
confided to us that his club was rather “ hanker- 
in’” for a team shoot with representatives of 
some other group of saucer-breakers. We told 
our friend that we imagined a match could be ar- 
ranged if really desired. 


The barrels of the new rifle placed on the mar- 
ket by the Stevens Arm and Tool Company bears 
the stamp, “Sure Shot.”’ It is a three and one- 
half pound arm, with a twenty-inch barrel and is 
especially adapted to the use of ladies and boys, 
as well as anglers, bicyclists, tourists and all who 
desire an accurate rifle of light weight and beau- 
tifal model. 


SECRETARY FRAZER informs us that the Denver 
Rifle Club has leased five acres of ground on the 
line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, nine 
miles due west of the city, and that work on the 
club grounds will be commenced at a very early 
day. Several members were out, on the 7th inst. 
trying their hands at the 200 yards range, and 
were very well pleased with the surroundings, and 
convenience as regards facilities of travel to and 
from the grounds. Those wishing to join the as- 
sociation will find the membership roll always 
open at the club’s headquarters, No, 1533 Larimer 
street, where full information can be had as to 
initiation fee and monthly dues. A grand turkey- 
shoot for Thanksgiving Day is now in contempla- 
tion. 








for t of game laws. Mr. Bryan Haywood 
also spoke on the subject and cited the good 
and imperfect points of several similar organiza- 
tions; Mr. Jilson following with a very warm and 
earnest appeal to the meeting to perfect itself in 
all branches. He dwelt upon the flagrant abuse 
of the game laws in the territory, citing several 
cases which had come under his personal observa- 
tion, and said that something must be done by 
sportsmen to put such laws in force as they now 
have and also see that more rigid ones are en- 
forced. 

As the Winslow and Flagstaff, Arizona clubs 
desired to join with New Mexico in this associa- 
tion; and as Mr. J. A. Friedenbloom, representing 
the El Paso club, stated that it was also their wish 
to join, since the El Paso club men have always 
been identified in all the territorial shoots, and 
were fully alive to the better protection of game 
both in New Mexico and their own state; it was 
decided that the territory covered by this associ- 
ation should include all New Mexico and in Ari- 
zona as far west as Flagstaff on the A. & P, R, R., 
also El Paso, Texas. 

Considerable debate being indulged in regard- 
ing a name for the association, Mr. Elliott sug- 
gested that, as towns outside of New Mexico had 
been admitted to representation, it be known as 
“The New Mexican Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation,” and this name was chosen by a unani- 
mous ballot. 

On motion of Mr. P. Isherwood the meeting 
proceeded by ballot to the election of officerssub- 
ject to the term of office as created by the by-laws; 
the following gentlemen being unanimously 
elected. 

President, Mr. T. Crispell, Las Vegas, N. M. 

Vice President, Mr. Chas. C. Bahney, Socorro, 
N. M. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. M. Coddington, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Secretary, Mr. C. R. Hill, Albuquerque, N. M. 

On motion of Mr. A. M. Coddington the chair 
appointed Mr. F. L. Harrison, of Santa Fe, N. M., 








Mr. J. A. Friedenburg, El Paso, Tex.,and Mr. Jas. 
Martin, Albuquerque, N. M.,acommittee of three 
on organization and by-laws with power to print 
and circulate same. 

Las Vegas was chosen as the place of holding 
the first annual shoot of the association ; the date 
selected being between the 10th and 20th of April 
1892—the club where shoot is held to arrange the 
programme and bear the burden of prize money. 
The business meeting of the association to be held 
on the second day of those named for the shoot. 

On motion club secretaries in the association 
were requested to send the secretary of the asso- 
ciation a complete roster of the membership and 
list of officers. The secretary was also instructed 
to forward to the American Field of Chicago, Tl., 
and Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo., a copy of the 
minutes of this meeting, and file with each a copy 
of the by-laws as soon as compiled. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to convene 
at Las Vegas, N. M., between the 10th and 20th, 
of April, 1892, upon the call of the secretary ap- 
proved by the President. CC. R. Hin, Secretary. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

>—_—____ 
The Denver Championship. 

At Haywood Park, Denver, October 4, J. 8. Sed- 
am and Bryan Haywood shot a match at 100 birds, 
each, for the Rocky Mountain Challenge Trophy 
and $25 a side. It was a close contest from the 
very start and the match was finally won by Hay- 
wood with only three birdsto thegood. Leading 
off at the first series of fifty singles, known angles, 
Sedam missed his seventeenth, thirty-eighth and 
fiftieth birds, while Haywood broke his fifty 
straight with only one exception—the thirtieth. 

Then followed twenty singles, unknown angles; 
Haywood’s luck remaining unbroken while Sed- 
am missed four. The scores now stood fifty-nine 
to sixty-three, and a good many trap-shots would 
have lost heart and shot wildly as a result. Mr. 
Sedam’s success with the fifteen pairs that fol- 
lowed showed, however, that his nerves were still 
under control and, by breaking twenty-nine tar- 
gets to his opponent’s twenty-six, the lead was re- 
duced to the figures given. 

Following the match some of the sportsmen 
present tried their skill in a succession of sweep- 
stakes with the following result: 

First shoot—fifteen singles and five pairs. 

Singles. Doubles. Total. 

Af eee ee 10 25 
J. Sedam.. 12 10 
Pickett... 15 10 
Compton... 15 9 
Blight 13 9 
Adamson.. 9 8 

9 8 


Second shoot—same as above. 
Singles Doubles. Totals. 
14 10 24 
«oe 
eel 


Third shoot—same conditions. 


-- > 
A Remarkable Score. 

At the South London, England, Rifle Club, on 
September 15, Mr. Walter Winans won first prize 
in the revolver competition with a score of 41. 
The three top scores for the revolver champion- 
ship of the club now stand: 

41 41 41—123 
..40 39 38—117 
41 38 %8—117 

After he had finished shooting in the revolver 
competition, which only took a few minutes, Mr. 
Walter Winans tried live pigeon shooting with a 
pistol. He used a 32-bore Gastinne Renette, sin- 
gle-shot pistol, shooting half an ounce of No. 10 
shot, standing at 12 yards, and three traps; score 
thirty out of sixty. 

—_——————>————_———— 

Dr. CARVER has challenged the world to a live- 

pigeon shoot with the rifle and single bullets. 
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THE ALBUQUERQUE MEET. 


Special Report. 

HE First Annual Tournament of the 
Albuquerque Gun Club was held here 
on the days previously announced— 

September 20, 21 and 22—and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all present, though, 
owing to a misunderstanding regarding the 
extending of our Fair tickets, quite a num- 
ber of expected shooters did notcome. The 
delegation from Las Cruces, four in number, 
were left, and our circulars and programmes 
to the Prescott, Arizona people failed to 
reach them. Some four or five members of 
that club attended the Fair, but did not 
bring their guns on that account. 

The following visitors were present and 
took part in the shoot; J. A. R. Elliott, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Bryan Haywood, Denver, 
Colo.; J. A. Friedenbloom, El Paso, Tex. ; 
Chas. Gay, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Chas. Bahney 
and Homer Hill of Socorro, N. M.; Arthur 
Jilson, J. Hoefner, T. Crispell, F. Matlock, 
R. C. Oldham, H. R. Quinley, J. Minium 
and F. L. Harrison of Santa Fe, N. M.; C. 
S. Rogers and W. G. McNeil, Winslow, 
Ariz., and W. C. Bruton, of Magdelena, 
N. M. 

Bryan Haywood won the silver flask in 
event No. 7, first day. He remarked that 
he did not know what to'do with it, as he 
never indulged. J. A. R. Elliott won the 
smoking set in event No. 7, second day. 
On the morning of the third day both these 
gentlemen declared themselves as not wish- 
ing to shoot for any more trophies as they 
each had one to remember us by and, while 
they would take what money they could 
win in the other events, they wished some 
of our local boys to win the gold medal in 
event No. 3, and the silver cigar-box in 
event No. 7. The prizes named were 
eventually won by R. C. Oldham and Ar- 
thur Jilson of Las Vegas. 

The following are the scores made in the 
three days’ shoot. 


First Day— 
FIRST EVENT. 
Ten singles ; entrance $1.50 ; four moneys. 
oc cences ane 
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SECOND EVENT. 
Ten singles; entrance $2.50; $10 added ; four moneys. 
10 








THIRD EVENT. 
This was postponed on account of live birds not 
arriving. 
FOURTH EVENT. ° 


Ten singles; entrance $2.00; four moneys. 


iii 
Sus Sm 





Dwwn 





FIFTH EVENT. 





SIXTH EVENT. 

Five pairs doubles; three known traps; entrance $5; 
four moneys; $20 added and photo of winner framed 
11x14 inches. 

McNeal... 
Elliott .. 
Friedendiooin.. 














oounnsso 








SEVENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles ; six moneys; entrance $5; $30 added 
—also solid silver pint liquor flask. 


Minium.. — 
Elliott 


EIGHTH EVENT. 
. Ten rt entrance $2.50; $10 added ; six moneys 
Oldham.......... 3 
Bruton.. 
Jilson.... 
Bahney. 
Rogers 













Frieden bloom.. 
— eenee 


Gaak 
uinle 
Cob Gay.... 
Orispeli. wiin'e shan waseide 


NINTH EVENT. 
Miss and out; entrance $1; one money. 





Friedenbioom... 











SPECIAL SHOOT. 
Fifteen singles; entrance $3; three moneys. 

















Elliott... phate a TS. 11 
McNei RRA 5 
Bruton 

Second Day— 

FIRST EVENT. 
Ten singles; entrance $2; four moneys. 

Elliott 10 | Jilson. . my 
Oldham 6 | Bruton.. 4 
Haywood 5 | Frieden 8 
Crispell 7| Bahney mm, 
Quinley 


SECOND EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; entrance $2.50 ; $10 added ; six moneys. 


Elliott 15 anes... we chbabe shonin salle 
Quinle 11 | Hill...... .. 8 
Jilson.... 13 | Crispell. 14 
Friedenb 14 | Haywood. aan 
Bruton 9 | Matlock 12 
Oldha 11 | Gibson 





+. 6 

Kuhns... a RE | 
THIRD EVENT. 

Twenty singles; entrance $5 ; $20 added ; four moneys. 


Elliott .. 











Bahney... non 
Friedenbloom. 17 | Jilson .. «17 
Haywood . Martin... 14 
Quinley onl 





FOURTH EVENT. 
Ten singles ; entrance $2; four moneys. 








} | _RSEERASIR tes R 9 | Quinley 
Jilson ... . 7 | Haywood 
ton 5 | Bahney... 
Friedenbloom . 8 | Crispell 
8 





FIFTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; entrance $3 ; $10 added ; six moneys. 
Friedenbloom nied 






Haywood. 
Quinley....... 








SIXTH EVENT. 
Five pairs doubles ; entrance $4 ; $15 added ; six mon- 


Bahney.... 4 
SEVENTH EVENT. 

Twenty-five singles; entrance $5; $35 added; six 
moneys. 


Jilson 
inley... 
am 











EIGHTH EVENT. 
Ten singles; entrance $2.50; $10 added; six moneys. 
7 








nwocosce 


inley 
ruton .. - 





NINTH EVENT. 
Miss and out; entrance $1; one money. 


Elliott .......... 
Haywood . 







. 4} Locke 
1 Friedenbioom . Asainddaesiiitis 


THIRD EVENT OF FIRST DAY. 
Seven live birds ; Sesto: $20 added; four moneys. 











111121—7 
111x10—4 
222211—7 
111120—6 
001210—-3 
221101—6 
200100—2 
212020—-5 


x, Dead out of bounds. 
2, Both barre! 


Third a 
FIRST EVENT. 


Ten singles; entrance $2; $5 added , four moneys. 






oSomw 





Bahney 
Bruton .. 


SECOND EVENT. 
Ten singles; entrance $2.50 ; $10 added ; four moneys 














Hay wood ...10 | Jilson 

Elliott .... ie ee. 9 
Crispell . .. 9| Bahney.... . 8 
Mas Rowan 5 Frisdediiees... ae 


THIRD EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles; entrance $5 ; $20 added and Net- 
tleton adds gold badge ; six moneys. 
oe phase 
Crispell... 
a: 











25 
* sede and Elliott did not shoot for the medal, as, 
having already won one trophy each, they left this be- 
tween the other shooters. 
FOURTH EVENT. 
Ten singles ; entrance $2; four moneys. 





|, pte | . ee nyt 
Friedenbloom ... 7 | Eliott... 

Oldham .... .. 8| Babney em 
Jilson a ae 





FIFTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles; entrance $3 ; $10 ailded ; six moneys. 
ssseeeee lO | Bahney ..... 
...14 | Oldham ... 
.. 15 | Quinley ... 
15 | Crispell ... a 
UF | eee eee ee 











SIXTH EVENT. 


Five pairs doubles ; three known traps; entrance $5 ; 
$20 added ; six moneys. 





ei RE en 

«? Tiedenbioom ~ 3 
7 | Bahney .. s 
4 





SEVENTH EVENT. 
Thirty singles ; entrance $5; $40 added, also the Ar- 
thur Everett trophy ; six moneys. 
Eliiott...... 








EIGHTH EVENT. 
Ten singles ; entrance $2.50; $10 added ; four moneys. 












BU GOCt a... .2sece vsosee sonese sone 10 | See 
Hayw . 9 | Quinley.. 
Friedenbloom. . 6| Oldham 


2onone 


asbateos . 6 | Jilson ... 
Braion 7 | Eckert 
Crispell 7 | Bahney 





SPECIAL LIVE BIRD SHOOT. 
Six birds; entrance $7; four moneys. 
Hay wood.... 


| 


melo 
l | 
on 


qT 


Tit 1 


Other localities have given shoots that 
were more largely attended, and there was 
nothing extravagant in our list of prizes 
and added moneys ; but I will venture to 
say there was never a nicer crowd of shoot- 
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ers collected at a tournament ; nor a crowd 
that enjoyed a livelier time, allaround. I 
am sure the reader will agree with the in 
this when I say that, in the whole three 
days, there was not one single ‘‘kick,’’ nor 
an unpleasant word spoken by anyone. 

Should nothing happen we hope to repeat 
this shoot next fall, and in that case will 
see that all our friends are notified of the 
event in ample time. 

C. H. PopPE, 
Albuquerque, N. M. Sec. A. G. C. 


EE ooo 


The Denver Rifle Club. 
Editor Sports Afield: 


The Denver Rifle Club was organized here Tues- 
day evening, September 15, and the following of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year: President, W. 
J. Fay; vice-president, W. H. Bell; treasurer, E. 
K. Whitehead ; secretary, Perry D. Frazer; board 
of directors, John P. Lower, P. J. Schuneman, 
George C. Schayen, Wm. Maguire, C. A. Treat, 
W. J. Fay and W. H. Bell. 

For several years Denver riflemen have talked 
of organizing a club and securing a range, but un- 
til lately, for lack of push and some one to start 
the ball rolling, they have been content to practice 
occasionally at the range of the old Denver Rifle 
Club at Overland Park. Lately,on account of the 
building in this locality, shooting on the old 200- 
yards range has been very dangerous, even though 
it is nearly seven miles from the business centreof 
our rapidly growing city, and in our new organi- 
zation this range was not considered. 

At the directors’ meeting to-morrow, one of 
three propositions will be decided on, all within a 
few hundred yards of each other on the line of the 
Denver, Lakewood & Golden Railroad, about nine 
miles from the business centre, and as trains will 
be ruu at least every hour, and the trip can be 
made in less than half an hour, all things being 
considered, it isa very desirable range. 

The ground referred to lies just southeast of 
Table mountain, one of the foothills of the main 
range, our main advantage, as no bulletscan pos- 
sibly go over the mountain and no butts will be 
needed. The range faces directly north and lies 
across a little valley. There is a nice spring of 
cold water near at hand, which is another advan- 
tage. ‘The club-house will be built on the 200 
yards’ range, and this range and also one for the 
pistol and revolver cranks, who are numerous and 
skillfal, will be fitted out in good shape. 

As to the long ranges the directors have not yet 
decided. The range in view is over 1,000 yards 
long, but whether the club will use more than 600 
yards is a matter of the future. 

Our membership is large and rapidly increasing, 
and we are assured a good attendance at the range 
when completed. The grand opening day will 
perhaps be Thanksgiving, though the range will 
no doubt be completed and equipped in a thorough 
manner and open to members in a short time. 

When we get settled down to work Sports 
AFIELD will, without doubt, hear of what can 
be done with the military, match and sporting 
rifle, as well as the pistol and revolver, in the 
hands of western men, many of whom have had 
wide experience with various arms, and on a 
range over one mile above the level of the sea. 

Perry D. Frazer. 

Denver, Colo., Sept. 20. 

- — > ———$—$—— 

The Finest Hunting Grounds 

in the state are located on the various lines of the 
Union Pacific railway. This line reaches the 
South and Middie Parks, the Cache la Poudre, 
and other famous hunting grounds, Send to1703 
Larimer street, Denver, for copy of Game Laws. 

ila ge 

When arranging your trip to the Pacific Coast, 
or to any point reached by the Union Pacific, be 
sure your tickets read via *‘ The Overland Route,” 





THE HASTINGS MEET. 


Special Report. 


SEND you herewith scores made at the Fifth 
Annual Tournament given under the auspices 
of the Hastings Gun Club September 22, 23and 24. 
First Day— 
FIRST EVENT. 
Fifteen singles, for box of cigars. 


SECOND EVENT. 
Twenty singles ; entrance $3 ; $10 added. 


J. Crabill 
“Lat” . 
Clarke . 
Nicolai 
Stoufer 








Fieming .. 
THIRD EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles ; special prize, one sack of flour ; 
$10 added to entrance money. 


Stoufer ... Porterfield 
no 


ayd 
F. 8 Cra. 


al Holsworth 
Parmelee ...... ...000 evoee ++ 23 


FOURTH EVENT. 

Ten live birds; entrance $7.50 ; $20 added. 
TR : Hayden 
Porterfield. am Hedrick . 
i” 6 Nicolai . 

F. 8. Crabill . 


; Clarke 
» Den 


FIFTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles and five pairs. 
IND ceatscsents sotedn cxncavecsis 
edrick .... 
+ ae ° 
Porterfield .. a 
BT OUES censensesenseecb iis 
SIXTH EVENT. 
Thirty singles; entrance $4; $10 added. 
Nicolai .. F. 8. Crabill 
Smith 


N —- 


“ hy 
J. Crabill 


J. Crabiii 
Parmelee .. 
Porterfield. 


Second Day— 





SEVENTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; entrance $2. 
Brucker ....0- .ss0ve ss+0+ e00ee12 | Porterfield .. 
Hedrick .... 


Nicolai 
F. $s. Crabill . 13 | J. B. Smith... 
H .« 7 | Hargrove .... 


Parmelee .. 13 
Holzworth 1 


EIGHTH EVENT. 

Twenty-five singles; entrance $3; $10 added, 
Parmelee 2.20. ..000000- soseee Be TERT 
F. 8. Crabill.. 19 | Brucker .... 

Porterfield. 22 ers .. 
Hedrick 


J. B. Smith 9 |“ Lat”... 
Holzworth.... 








NINTH EVENT. 


Twenty singles and three pairs; entrance $3.50; 
added. 


Parmelee ... 21 





TENTH EVENT. 
Ten live-birds ; entrance $8 ; $30 added. 


Holzworrh 
J.B. Smith .. 
ad 
Hayden.. 


Brucker 











J. Crabili... 
ELEVENTH EVENT. 
Forty singles; entrance $5; $10 added. 


Z Crabill ... Nicolai.. 
F. 8. Crabii 
Parmele .. 
TWELFTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; entrance $2.50 ; $10 added. 
BERET ceccertecces ocvcesers ove O ['F. CBBWEM veces sevens sssoes beosese 





Porterfield. at 
P. 8. Crabiil...... cso sseeeew 
Third Day— 
THIRTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles ; entrance §2. 





FOURTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten pairs ; entrance $3; $10 added. 


Porterfield 
Parmelee.... 

J. Cra ARE 2... .c0see cocee Brucker 
FIFTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles ; entrance $4; $10 added. 


Parmelee 


“ ” 


Porteriicid 


SIXTEENTH EVENT. 

Fifteen live-birds ; entrance $10; $30 added. 
FJ. Cradilll ....0- 00000 seesee core 
F. 8. Crabill -wl4 
Parmelee ... «14 
het” eee — 
WO cdcie caste eneath vsatas saat Brucker 

SEVENTEENTH EVENT. 

Twenty singles; entrance $3; $10 added. 
A ae «16 | Porterfield 
Den 


= Fleming 
Smith .... pee F. ta ‘Cra 
Parmelee 





EIGHTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten singles and five umn entrance $3 ; $10 added. 


Parmelee ... F. f tome 
J. Crabill 
Smith .... 


Hastings, Neb. E. Hogppnenr. Sec’y. 
—_—_—_<————_ 
Good Logic. 

We have a communication, too long to publish 
in its entirety, from a reader who says that his 
trap-shooting days are over. 

“T don’t mind donating liberally toward the 
expenses of a tournament,” he writes, “I always 
expect to put up my pro rata when the hat is pass- 
ed, but I prefer that my donations should be for 
the good of the club or association; not for the ex- 
clusive benefit of a few members only. It is quite 
natural that there should be some phenomenally 
poor shots in all clubs, because there are a great 
many men who have neither time nor money to 
waste in incessant practice. Elliott, Brewer and 
a hundred others—professionals and semi-profes- 
sionals—have ample opportunities to acquire per- 
fection in the handling of modern choke-bores, 
and the steady betterment of their scores show 
that the practice is not thrown away. I honor 
them for their application and nerve and regret 
that I cannot continue to shoot in such good 
company, but, really, the pressure on my pocketis 
too great. 

“Where five men shoot a succession of matches 
and A, Band C divide all the moneys, what en- 
couragement is there for Dand E? Is the honor 
of shooting with such a trio of cracks sufficient 
compensation for the outlay? I haven’t found it 
so, Perhaps I ought not confess to entertaining 
such mercenary thoughts, but it has always 
seemed to me that I would derive more enjoyment 
from a tournament if an occasional prize would 
merely start in my direction—whether it reached 
me or not, If there were any prospects of such 
an occurrence, I might be tempted to buy a boxof 
cartridges and try it again, but experience teaches 
me to hesitate, 

“The only chance that I can see isto organizea 
club of shooters easily classified in the 50 notch; 
a noble band of ’49ers, among whom my occasional 
60 or 70 out of 100 birds would be looked up to 
as a remarkable score. Then let all members be 
balloted on and one biatk ball prevent admission, 
dnd I would have the entire association in my 
vest pocket in the genuine Elliott-—-Budd style. 
I’ve formulated this plan by dint of long and ex- 
haustive brain work and I sincerely trust that you 
will not give it away. 

“ Honestly, there must be something done to 
enliven the now waning interest in trap-shoots. 
Iam not the only shot-gun crank that is already 
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growing slack in attendance; there has been a 
marked falling off, and it is largely from the 
ranks of the poorer shots—men who cannot hope 
to compete with the experts; who are unable to 
stand all the expenses of the meets; who have 
cased and stored their guns, as I have mine, with 
sad forebodings, unillumined by a solitary hope 
for the future. We have surrendered to the ex- 
perts, and the circumambient space adjoining the 
gyrating blue rock is at the disposal of some 
other man with a longing to get his name in the 
sporting press.” 


<> 
> 





Armed, But Not Prepared. 

A British journal, after commenting in a recent 
issue on the urgent need of drilling infantry of- 
ficers in the general use of side-arms, continues: 

What, then, can be said of the revolver? This 
fire-arm is generally understood, in a covert kind 
of way, to be an authorized weapon of the British 
officer. Few officers on home service possess one, 
and still fewer have opportunities for revolver 
practice; and yet, were these officers ordered on 
active service, nearly the first article"they would 
provide themselves with would be a revolver. 
What an exceedingly comical army it would bein 
which the rank and file were only supplied with 
rifles just before their departure for service in the 
field! In England no attempt is made to train 
officers to shoot with the revolver; it may almost 
be said that the existence of such a weapon seems 
to be ignored, In India matters are slightly bet- 
ter, for every officer has annually to expend 
twenty-four rounds of pistol ammunition. Fancy 
an allowance of twenty-four rounds in a year to 
efficiently exercise officers inthe use of the most 
difficult fire-arm ever invented. It is a fact to be 
regretted, but one which, happily, can be reme- 
died, that the knowledge which the majority of 
officers have in the use of their revolvers is rath- 
er less than their knowledge of swordsmanship. 
This state of things, it must be borne in mind, is 
not the fault of officers themselves. In seeking 
a remedy for the evil, the chief point to be kept 
in view is to provide opportunities for all officers 
to improve their skill with arms. 

The first act of the authorities ought to be the 
construction of at least two revolver ranges in 
every barrack in the United Kingdom. These 
would be small matters in themselves, and occu- 
py but little room, but when once they are in ex- 
istence, one great difficulty under!which officers 
desirous of improving their shooting now labor 
will be removed. Besides this, every regiment of 
cavalry, battalion of infantry and battery of ar- 
tillery should be enabled to start its own school 
of arms. A special instructor, whose duty it 
should be to divide his attention between the dif- 
ferent corps in a garrison, should be appointed to 
every station where troops are quartered. 
cial classes, with certificates obtainable at their 
close, might also be held at large military centers, 
solely for the training of officers in fencing and 
revolver shooting. Once a year one great inter- 
regimental contest could be instituted and held 
simultaneously at different stations throughout 
the country, every regiment being obliged to be 
represented by a team of at least six officers. In 
the confidential reports at a general annual in- 
spection, special mention should be made of the 
pistol shooting and swordsmanship carried on 
during the preceding twelve months. Again, a 
return of all matches shot might be submitted 
quarterly, together with the results, to the head- 
quarters of the respective districts. 





Shooting of Captain Brewer. 

At Stockton Park, near Camden, N. J., about 
200 sportsmen assembled October 3 to see Capt, 
Jobn L, Brewer attempt to kill 98 out of 100 birds. 
A wager of $200 was involved, and Brewer won— 
killing 99 birds—the first 82 straight. Hurling- 
ham rules governed, but without fixed bounda- 
aries; every bird hit and gathered being a dead 
bird. He shot at thirty yards rise, making fre- 


quent use!of both barrels, and only five birds got 
outside of the ordinary boundaries. 





RIFLE AMMUNITION. 





At the late Creedmoor Shoot the Wash- 
ington team gained a great deal of unfriend- 
ly criticism by their refusal to accept defeat 
without demur. Their claim that the New 
York team had won by unfair means was 
considered unfounded, and nothing more or 
less than a babyish wail to cover their own 
lack of skill. It really seemed improbable 
that any unfair ruling would be permitted 
at the leading American range, or that a 
rifle team from the New York National 
Guards would deign to make use of arms or 
ammunition forbidden by the regulations 
governing such contests. Still the Wash- 
ingtonians demurred at the award of prizes 
in the Hilton inter-state shoot, and, in sup- 
port of their demurrer a long letter of ex- 
planation has been published by Major 
Pollard, Inspector General of Rifle Practice 
of the District of Columbia National Guard, 
extracts from which will show that the 
chargesof unfairness had considerable foun- 
dation in fact : 

‘Some genius away back in the ’70s’’— 
says Major Pollard—‘‘ made a breech-load- 
ing rifle and accompanying ammunition 
wherein absolute perfection of all conditions 
was attained. The bullet was wholly in- 
dependent of the shell, aud was carefully 
placed in the rifled portion of the bore just 
in advance of the chamber ; the shell, filled 
with high-grade, uncompressed powder, was 
then inserted. When fired, the bullet was 
upset into the grooves, exactly filling them. 
The bullet could assume no shape except 
that of the rifled barrel. This combination 
won rifle matches from the very first, and 
won all the time, and will probably contin- 
ue to win till the millenium banishes fire- 
arms and other relics of barbarism. 

‘But the practical utility of this refine- 
ment of target practice was at once ques- 
tioned, and it was never popular—at pres- 
ent it is almost abandoned. Once a year 
one or two old veterans get out their old 
long-range rifles and compete for the Wim- 
bledon cup. The old long-range clubs have 
disbanded. For practical military and 
sporting purposes fixed ammunition is con- 
sidered essential. The shell and bullet are 
connected in such a manner as to hermetic- 
ally seal the powder, and so that the bullet 
cannot be accidentally or purposely with- 
drawn. It will withstand years of expo- 
sure to air and moisture, and suffer no loss 
in strength or accuracy, and months of 
transportation over rough roads in heavy 
ammunition wagons do not in the least im- 
pair its serviceable value. 

‘* All experience—that of the great cart- 
ridge manufacturing companies, as well as 
that of all military authority—has resulted 
in the adoption of the following rules: The 
bullet must be seated not less than two- 
thirds its diameter in the shell. All can- 
nelures and all lubricant must be within 
and protected by the shell. The powder 
must be compressed and crushed in order 
to make the shell as short and compact and 


_ as light as is possible, and the shell must 





be firmly crimped around the builet, so as 
to preserve both lubricant and powder. It 
is well known that this detracts from the 
accuracy. It is thoroughly understood that 
every hair’s breadth that the bullet projects 
from the shell and into the rifling adds to 
the certainty and uniformity ; because when 
fired the portion of the builet withir the 
shell upsets, expanding the shell to fill the 
chamber, and is then driven out and slugged 
into the bore suffering more or less distor- 
tion in the process. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible to get the shells exactly the same 
in thickness, or in length; so that some 
bullets are more upset thanothers. All this 
leads to difference in the combustion of the 
powder, and to variations in the flight of 
the bullets; but this is accepted as an es- 
sential sacrifice to utility and safety. 

‘* Again, it is well-known that a soft and 
plentiful lubricant covering the bullet just 
before firing adds greatly to the accuracy 
for target purposes, but the fresh lubrication 
of bulletsjust before going into battle would 
be impracticable for an army, and as any 
lubricant outside the shell would be re- 
moved in transportation or handling, or de- 
stroyed by time, the advantage of its use is 
impracticable, and hence the regulation of 
no lubricant outside the shell is strictly 
enforced. 

‘‘These regulations are world wide. In 
the great international military matches, 
the rules of the N. R. Association of America 
and Great Britain and in the provisions of 
army rifle contests they are strictly enforced. 
It is even forbidden to reload ammunition 
for matches because an advantage pertains 
to freshly lubricated bullets. 

‘‘Now, with this preamble the wrangle 
over this Creedmoor business can be ex- 
plained. Ihave foursamplesof ammunition 
used by New York in the Hilton trophy 
match this year. One bullet is seated one- 
eighth of an inch, another tweuty-three 
one-hundredths of an inch, and two others 
twenty-four one-hundredths of an inch— 
less than one-half the diameter of the bul- 
let. They should all be seated not less than 
one-third of aninch. , 

“The bullets contain four cannelures, 
and of these one is within the shell and three 
outside. These cannelures, as well as the 
entire cylindrical part of the bullet, are 
covered with a soft lubricant of about the 
consistence of pumpkin pie. This covers 
even a part of the conical point, extends 
somewhat more than a half-inch outside the 
shell, and is, of course, wholly unprotected. 
I easily removed eachof these bullets with 
the hands alone. 

“Tf you will go through army museums 
or examine the big display cards of the great 
cartridge - manufacturing companies, you 
will find nothing at all resembling these. 
No cannelures or lubricant projecting be- 
yond the shell, n> bullets that can be re- 
moved without destroying the cartridge: 
The New York plan presents advantages 
in target practice, because the cartridge is 
the very nearest approach to the effort of 

genius first described ; but no one else fol- 
lows their lead, because every practical 
feature in a service cartridge is sacrificed 
for the purpose of winning target matches.” 


wile 
> 


A LONG RUN. 


While shooting at Knoxville, Tenn., at 
the Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion tournament, Mr. E. D. Miller of 
Springfield, N. J., scored forty-five straight 
Keystone targets—shooting under Expert 
rules and using a 12 gauge Parker gun. 
This is the longest run ever made under 
the Expert handicap. : 
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LOST IN A MANGROVE SWAMP. 





N | ATURALLY, I get lost sometimes. 
Every one gets lost once in a while. 
But when you travel about alone in 

the sort of out-of-the-way places that I 
like, getting lost is rather a common occur- 
rence. So when I started off for a trip 
through the mangrove swamp beyond the 
Weealockale, and the people said I must 
look out and not get lost, I said, ‘‘ I don’t 
care ifI do.”? But I did care though when 
the time came. I think it was the most 
disagreeable night but one that I ever 
passed. 

I made my boat fast and started into the 
swamp. As I took a look back at it a cor- 
morant perched upon the stern. I found 
progress through the swamp was a difficult 
matter. The long, straggling mangrove 
roots interlaced in a queer way at acute an- 
gles. There is never a horizontal one to 
give a decent foothold in climbing about, 
and they are slippery as can be. Taken all 
in all a mile of this sort of progress was 
fully equal to ten of good ‘' dirt road,’’ and 
by noon I relished the lunch that I had 
brought with me as only a hungry and 
hearty man can. I found lots of ’coon signs 
and some otter. Bear were plenty over here 
I had been told, but I hadn’t come across 
any tracks. Cardinals and Maryland yel- 
lowthroats were the only plentiful land 
birds. A few fish crows and jackdaws were 
occasionally heard, but during the noon 
heat the swamp was still. Out of the wind 
the mosquitoes put in some fine work, and 
once or twice during the afternoon it occur- 
red to me that they would be pretty severe 
in the night. I little imagined how severe 
they really were. 

As the sun began to lower it grew cloudy, 
and the life of the inhabitants seemed to stir 
up a little. Kingfishers became numerous 
as I got among some little rivers and pond 
holes. Here herons of several species seemed 
to be congregating. I also saw two species 
of ibis, and as I heard the distant note of 
the sea and came to a wide expanse of water 
I concluded it was about time to turn 
back. Then came the difficulty. Which 
way was back? For this water was running 
the wrong way, and I must be near one 
end of the swamp and not across it. Which 
end—north or south—I could not tell. I 
struggled about for some time but couldn’t 
decide the question, and at last concluded 
—which I knew all along—that I didn’t 
know where I was. A fine, drizzling rain 
began to fall and I searched with all the 
speed I could for some dry stuff to make up 
a fire. After some time I caught sight of a 
palmetto tree and, as I made my way toward 
it, darkness began to fall. I kept right on, 
though, and at last, as the palmetto did 
not appear, I found to my chagrin that I had 
lost that too. I scrabbled around with 
both hands and got at some grass, then 
broke and lost a match, and searching in 
my pocket found I had only two more left. 
As it would not do to lose them I tore off 





| 


the sleeve of my shirt and rubbed wet pow- 
der into it, and soon had a wee, small, 
smouldering fire. All night long I coddled 
and coaxed that fire. I could scarcely stir 
from the smoke, the mosquitoes were so 
thick, but every time a flame started up I 
made a rush for some more dry wood, and so 
kept the thing going. 

Some time towards morning I fell into a 
doze, and when I awoke with astart I found 
only one or two weak embers hissing on the 
wet ground. How I did coax and wheedle 
those little weak sparks. And what a high 
carnival the mosquitoes held on me through 
the whole operation. At last a tiny, flick- 
ing flame rewarded my painfulefforts. With 
many a backward look for fear it might die 
out before I could get more fuel, I crept off 
to leeward in the smoke and got some ex- 
cellent, dry material. As this gave fortha 
good, full, leaping blaze, it lighted up the 
big palmetto tree not fifty feet away that I 
had been making for when darkness over- 
took me. Its dry leaves soon gave me a 
roaring fire and light enough to collect a 
good pileof wood. A few ofits broad, green 
leaves formed an excellent bed, and just 
before daylight I fell into a refreshing and 
much-needed sleep. 

When I awoke the sun was over an hour 
high, and I thought first of all about break- 
fast. Making my way towards the water 
the first thing that met my gaze was a flock 
of spoonbills. There were seventeen of them 
on asand-bar three or four rods off, pruning 
their feathers and taking a morning bath. 
I stood still and watched their graceful 
gambols for some time, and would have 
done so longer, but a limpkin settled on a 
tree off to the left and I felt compelled to 
break the quietude of the scene by electing 
him for the good of theinner man. He fell 
in the water, and as I waded in to pick him 
up I found a bed of oysters. So here was 
breakfast galore. 

Well, to make a long story short, I trav- 
eled about in that swamp till near the 
middle of the afternoon, following up my 
own back track. How many times it crossed 
and recrossed itself I don’t know, but it 
was a good many. I was pondering the like- 
lihood of another night out when I caught 
sight of a cormorant perched some ways 
ahead, and as I passed him by I took a 
backward look and behold ! he was perched 





on the stern of my boat just exactly as I 
had left him the morning before. 

There is a weird tale among the country 
people about the ‘‘loss bush.” No one 
knows the ‘“‘loss bush” till he strikes his 
foot against it and then he is certain to get 
lost. I have concluded that mangroves are 
all ‘‘loss bushes.’’—Robert Curzon, in Or- 
nithologist and Oologist. 


a 


Reserved From Settlement. 


The register and receiver of public lands 
at Glenwood Springs, has received orders 
from Commissioner Carter of the general 
land office, to reserve from sale or entry 
until further orders about 1,200,000 acres 
of land, embraced in what is known asthe 
White River plateau, at the headwaters of 
the White River in the State of Colorado. 
The plateau is on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountain range. The object of reserving 
the land from settlement is to protect the 
water supply of one of the rivers whose 
confluence forms the Colorado River. The 
officer is also ordered to further report to 
the department all entries of each and 
every kind that have been allowed within 
the boundaries of the reserved lands since 
September 3 last. 

gi 
A Shorn Lamb. 


A popular young freshman at a Colorado 
college lately made his appearance in chapel 
fresh from the barber’s clippers. Next 
morning he was presented by his lady 
friends with a large parcel of fair locks, 
accompanied by the following lines : 

“* We observed you, yester’ morning, with hardly 
any hair, 

And as all the other boys had some, we thought 
it wasn’t fair. 

So we took up a collection, from each and every 

irl— 

veut Gnd that some of it is straight, and some 

it will curl.” 
sani saab Si sie 

THE testimonials given in the advertise-. 
ment of the St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., 
will repay the time spent in their perusal. 
All kennel-men of experience know the im- 
portance of preemptorily checking the mange 
at its first appearance, as well as the diffi- 
culty in securing anything effective for the 
purpose, and will fully appreciate the weight 
of proof advanced by our advertisers, 
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“The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that 
regards the human being as his companion, and follows him as his friend ; the only one that seems to 


possess a natural desire to be useful to him.” 





DOGS FOR STILL-HUNTING. 





Editor Sports Afield: 

QUESTION lately discussed in the 

columns of the sporting press is: 

“Can bird-dogs—pointers or setters 
—be successfully trained to hunt big 
game?’ As there is the usual variety of 
opinions, I am tempted to offer my own 
humble views on the subject, that the 
weight of evidence may not all incline to 
the wrong side. 

There are very few dogs of the so-called 
sporting breeds that will refuse to hunt 
deer ; provided that they have been given 
proper and timely training. For slow- 
tracking, greyhounds, and other dogs that 
huntby sight alone, are necessarily worth- 
less ; but any dog that hunts by scent can, 
if he possesses tractability and good sense, 
be easily learned to render his master most 
valuable assistance in hunting deer. It is 
only necessary to make them understand 
the kind of work that is expected of them 
and they will soon surprise you with their 
manifestations of eager interest. 

Like the nobler animal, man, when a dog 
has once participated in a successful deer 
hunt, he cares but little for inferior game. 
I once trained an ordinary English pointer 
as a slow-trailer and have seen him, time 
and again, track deer directly past and 
through scattered coveys of quail without 
according the birds the slightest notice. 
This animal took to deer-hunting quite in- 
tuitively ; as did a young Gordon, belong- 
ing toa friend. Both of them became re- 
liable, hard-working trailers, though, upon 
the Gordon’s first introduction to the 
woods, he joined in with some hounds after 
@ wounded buck, and was in at the death 
at the end of a three-mile run. 

From these instances—and others that 
have come under my observation—I have 
no doubt that any thoroughbred pointer or 
setter can be trained to hunt large game— 

especially, if restrained from the pursuit 
of birds and given practical lessons in his 
puppyhood. Still, if purchasing a dog de- 
signed forstill-hunting exclusively, I would 








want other than a Gladstone or a King 
Bow. 


The trouble with bird-dogs in this connec- — 


tion is just this. They lack grit. It is com- 
mon with some breeders to boast of the fight- 
ing qualities of their Irish setters—whose 
same Hibernian fondness for a shindy has 
lost them many friends—but it takes a little 
more than the ordinary setter’s share of 


* nerve (if I may use the word) to constitute a 


good all-round dog for the woods. I well re- 
member one red Irish deer-tracker that 
would hunt to the satisfaction of his owner 
and obey every word and motion of com- 
mand ; but let him strike the trail of wolf 
or bear and his next stopping place was in 
the farthest corner of his kennel. Gener- 
ally speaking, where there are deer an oc- 
casional wolf or wild-cat will be found, 
and a dog Should have discretion enough to 
run when any particular locality gets too 
sultry for comfort; but it is necessary to 
run only far enough to escape the danger, 
and a dog that will sneak home when there 
is a possibility of a hunt, disgraces his ped- 
igree and deserves death. 

Again, there are dogs deficient even in 
dog sense. I once saw a pointer quail 
down and whine at the approach of a snarl- 
ing wolf. Possibly he was paralyzed with 
fear, or thought to propitiate his foe by a 
show of harmlessness. Anyway, Mr. Point- 
er got his lesson in spite of my presence, 
and the next wolf that gets a tooth in him 
will have to follow him down cellar, or 
under the bed. 

It may sound absurd to some, but all 
old hunters will join me in saying that, as 
a track-dog for hunting deer, no thorough- 


’ bred will equal in general usefulness the 


right kind of a mongrel. There must be 
an admixture of hound blood—preferably 
fox-hound—to insure a keen scent for a 
cold track and a far-reaching voice when 
crowding a wounded deer. Still-tracking 
is all right until the deer is badly blooded ; 
then there is occasion for a fleet foot, a loud 
mouth and a pair of jaws able to pull down 
the game and keep it down. Breed as you 
please to get this strength of maxillary 
muscles, but don’t forget that an iron jaw, 
to be effective, must be backed up by in- 









domitable courage and plenty of endur- 
ance. 

Is there anything ridiculous in the belief 
that the desirable points of several distinct 
breeds may be combined in one animal? 
By judicious cross-breeding the thing is 
quite feasible. The most intelligent and 
useful dog I ever owned was a cross-breed 
—English shepherd and cur. Brave as a 
lion, he would hunt anything, tree any- 
thing and retrieve, at the word, from land 
or water. Granted a slight dash of blood 
from some noted fox-hound strain to sharp- 
en his scent and and add to his musical ca- 
pabilities, he would have been a perfect 
specimen of the ideal all-around dog, that 
we have all heard about and read about 
but never seen, and far superior, as the 
companion of a still-hunter, to any blue- 
blooded dog that ever begged notice on the 


mere strength of a pedigree. 
Denver, Colo. U. KETOHEM. 





Wyoming’s Wild Dogs. 

A gentleman just in from the Upper 
Wind River country, in Fremont County, 
this State, says the Laramie, Wyoming, 
Republican, tells of a disastrous fight be- 
tween gray wolves and a band of the wild 
dogs which infest the Upper Wind River 
region. The combat took place in the vi- 
cinity of Crow Heart Buttes, and on the 
field of battle were left the mutilated and 
bloody carcasses of sixteen wolves and ten 
dogs. 

These wild dogs, well known as maraud- 
ers of the Upper Wind River ranges, are 
supposed to have had theirorigin in a male 
Scotch staghound and a female bloodhound 
that were lost from Fort Washakie ten 
years ago. The progeny of these two dog 
varieties are fierce and fleet—staunch and 
savage—powerful and persistent—thus 
uniting all of the characteristics of the 
concerned canine strains. Having tak- 
en possession of a certain locality on 
the Upper Wind River, they have made for 
themselves a notable name for ferocity and 
activity—devouring calves and colts, slay- 
ing two and three-year-old stock and even 
attacking men. 

In the fearful fight noted above, the dogs 
were evidently victors over their adversa- 
ries—the ferocious and dreaded gray 
wolves. 


> 
—_ 


It Cured His Dog. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

I blundered on to something the other 
day which I think every dog lover should 
know. One of my spaniels had the worst 
case of mange I ever saw. I was desired 
to kill him, but, as he was one of the best 
dogs in the country, I wanted to cure him 
and [ did so. I used what is known as 
‘ Septicide Solution’’, which can be had at 
most drug stores, is as clean as water and 
perfectly odorless. In three days my dog 
was all right, the hair came in again and he 
is as sound as adollar. I believe the solu- 
tion used will cure any case of mange in 
three or four days. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Joun D. OLCOTT. 
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KENNEL MUSINGS. 


Regular Correspondence. 

ROM recent developments I am in- 
clined to think the threatened disso- 
lution of the A. K. C. through libel 

suits a mere bugaboo, and the less said 
about it the better. The press is divided in 
opinion but President Belmont’s letter in 
Forest and Stream of September 24, should 
have great weight, coming as it does from 
headquarters. The management of club 
affairs is best left in the hands of its offi- 
cers. If their actions are unsatisfactory to 
a majority of the members a remedy can be 
applied at election time. 

* by * 

A field trial club has been formed in New 
England ; the organization being completed 
September 29, at a meeting held in Boston. 
It strikes me that suitable grounds will be 
hard to find in the New England States 
unless quail have multiplied very rapidly 
inthe past few years. There are plenty of 
good dogs in that neck of the woods, how- 
ever, for the New England sportsman wants 
none but the best, and is willing ‘o pay for 
it. In this respect the Eastern sportsman, 
compared with his Western brother, has a 
big balance of sense in his favor. The ma- 
jority of sportsmen this side of the Missouri 
expect to get a well-trained and well- 
bred dog at from ten to fifty dollars, and, 
while the Eastern man expects to pay ten 
times this amount and consequently gets 
the right article, the Western man usually 
finds some one who will palm off a black- 
and-tan three-quarter shepherd dog on him 


as a Gordon and ‘‘just what he wants.’ 


* 
* * 


As a matter of fact it is worth one hun- 
dred dollars to train a dog properly, even 
where game is plentiful. In the first place 
a handler should be given the untrained 
dog from two to three months prior to the 
open season, and the dog should be encour- 
aged to get out and hunt by himself, daily, 
to promote range and to learn the habits of 
the birds. He should be watched closely 
to see that he does not follow off strangers, 
and itis probable that an occasional tour 
of the neighboring farms must be made in 
case he should take it into his head to adopt 
anewhome. Thereislittle sport in hunting 
over agreen dog. When the birdsare getting 
up all around, the trainer must have his 
attention on the dog and not on the birds. 
Six or eight untrained pups will occupy a 
trainers entire time for six months unless 
he employs an assistant, for each dog must 
be taken out at least three times a week 


throughout the season. 


* 
* * 


I made a little excursion on October 1 
after quail, taking my Irish setter bitch 
Jessie Jones (who will shortly go to North 
Carolina to be prepared for the Irish Setter 
Field Trials), and Dorothy B., a young 
English setter bitch. We found four bevys, 
three of which were too young to be shot 
into—one evidently having been out of the 
shell but a week or so, Think of it; and 








in open season too! We got six birds out 
of the full grown bevy, but it is desperate 
hard work for dogs in the rank cover be- 
fore it has been cut down by frost In 
‘* Kennel Musings” I may not without re- 
proof, wander far outside of kennel mat- 
ters, but in my hunt on the Ist I had a 
little experience that does not commonly 
fall to the lot of the hunter, and so I must 
relate it. Jess located a single quail in the 
edge of a thicket, and I brought up Dot to 
back her point. I flushed the bird and 
winged it, but before it reached the ground 
asmall hawk swooped down intent upon 
securing a game dinner. Then ensued a 
chase through the thicket. I was not over 
thirty yards distant, and could plainly see 
the quail running and dodging, with the 
hawk in close pursuit. The hawk rose in 
the air not over twenty yards away and I 
shot at him, but missed. He dropped the 
quail but, immediately returning for it, 
gave me another shot—missing again. Un- 
daunted he returned twice more and each 
time I shot at him, but he finally left, toall 


appearances unharmed. 


* 
* * 


At the Denver bench show last spring 
there was considerable talk of forming 
a Western field trial club. Why the 
movement was not definitely put on 
foot I do not know. There are several 
owners of prominent field dogs resid- 
ing in Kausas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Wyoming, who, I feel sure, would enter 
into the enterprise with enthusiasm if some 
one would only set the ball rolling. There 
is yet time to make arrangements for a trial 
in 1892. Doctor De Monco, Doctor Dingle, 
Doctor Jones and Messrs. Waddell, Jaycox, 
Marshal and others, let us hear from you. 

* ” * 

I wish every man in Nebraska who owns 
one or more good dogs would write me, giv- 
ing a description of their dog or dogs, stat- 
ing pedigree, if ever shown, etc., as I am 
desirous of getting up a list. 

* bs * 

The Omaha Kennel Club was admitted to 
membership in the A. K. C. September 24. 
A bench show that will be a credit to that 


city is now in order. 


* 
* * 


The importérs of St. Bernards are still 
playing in hard luck. The celebrated 
smooth coat Watch, owned by Mr. John 
Poag, Toledo, Ohio, now has gone to swell 
the mortality list. Watch was imported by 
Mr. Poag at a cost of between four and five 
thousand dollars, and his death is a severe 
blow, not only to Mr. Poag, but to all the 
St. Bernard breeders of this country as well, 

Tuckerville, Neb. Hus. 

—_—_———— 

IsAAC YARDLEY of Greeley, Colo., well 
knownasa breeder of St. Bernards, returned 
last month from a trip to England. He 
visited a good many kennels beyond the 
seas and came home better pleased with his 
own dogs than ever. He says that some of 
the English kennels are filled with the 
toughest looking stock he ever saw. Mr. 
Yardley is the owner of the registered dog 
Buster, and the bitch Lady Godiva, a grand- 
daughter of old Plinlimmon, 





From a Fox-Hunter. 
Editor Sports Afield : 
Being a constant reader of SPORTS AFIELD 
and the American Field I can see that there 


.is an increased interest being taken of late 


in fox-chasing, but I fail to see accounts of 
any chases in Colorado. I would like to 
‘hear from my brother fox-hunters and 
hound-breeders with a view to arranging 
for a few meets, yearly, in thisstate. There 
are plenty of red foxes here; it is a good 
place to see and hear the chase, and I man- 
age to have from one to three runs per week 
when the weather issuitable. I have seven 
good dogs and enjoy this sport. above all 
others, and I would be pleased to meet my 
fox-hunting friends and have some good, 
old-fashioned chases. V. JOHNSON. 

Aspen, Colo. 

—_—_ > 
A Chance For Breeders. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

I have a full-bred, typical deerhound; 
hard, wiry coat; long hair all over body 
head and face; body solid brindle, with 
blue faceand black ears ; heighth 29} inches, 
length of head 114, length of body from back 
of head to root of tail 374, length of tail 18 
inches ; weight seventy-eight pounds ; age, 
11 months. A few months ago, while trans- 
porting him by rail, he received an injury— 
the tip of his right elbow being fractured and 
the sinews contracting so that he is ruined for 
anything but the stud. I believe that he is 
the best looker in America—his appearance 
being perfectly grand—and I desire some 
breeder of these noble dogs to accept him as 
a present from me. I do this not unselfish- 
ly, but because I dislike to shoot so well- 
bred an animal, and because I should be 
glad to possess, some time in the future, a 
pair of his get from some extra good bitch. 
I will pay expressage on him to Denver, or 
any place a reasonable distance from here. 
I do this in the interest of the breed. 
Should you know of any reliable party who 
would be willing to try the experiment, let 
me know at once. 

LigvtT. W. J. TURNER, US. A. 
Acting Ass’t Quartermaster. 
Fort Omaha, Neb. 





Rather Severe, 

Anent English correspondents of Ameri- 
can sporting journals the last issue of the 
Stock Keeper (London, Eng.) speaks as fol- 
lows : ’ 

The transatlantic press at present employs 
two regular contributors to describe Eng- 
lish opinion on current canine events. Mr. 
Lloyd does this for the Fanciers’ Journal, 
and Mr. Huscroft represents our kennel 
world in two papers, as the ‘‘Special Com- 
missioner’ in the American Field, and as 
‘Uncle Pete”’ in the American Stock-Keeper. 
The last-named representative has taken up 
dogs somewhat recently and rather late. in 
life, but he is by no means thereby deterred 
from giving Englishmen, through an Amer- 
ican medium, emphatic bits of his mind on 
themselves and their institutions. We hope 
our cousins are benefited by these diatribes, 
for it would be a pity if they did nobody 
any . In this country, it must be con- 
fe , they fall very flat, perhaps because 
the preacher has neither the experience nor 
the position to teach us, nor the wit to 
aniuse Us, 





HE absorbing topic amoug our grey- 
hound breeders at present is theSixth 
Annual Coursing Meet of the Ameri- 

can Coursing Club, to be held at Great 
Bend, Kansas, October 20 to 24 inclusive. 
The events of this club are two, to-wit: 
The American Field Cup Stake for grey- 
hounds, open to the world, for thirty-two 
hounds or more, and the Great Bend Derby 
for sixteen or more greyhounds not over 
eighteen months old. Denver will be rep- 
resented by Dr. A. J. Cattanach, Mr. Mann 
Page, Dr. Q. Van Hummell, Dr. J. H. 
Gower, and Mr. T. W. Bartels. 


Dr. VAN HoMMELL is training the Baba- 
zoun-Verdure Clad puppies General, Dick, 
T’ Albert, Lady and Vic, and Peter, by Ba- 
bazoun ex Carmine, for the Derby, and is 
relying on Babazoun and Verdure Clad in 
the American Field Cup Stake. Mann 
Page will pin his faith to Fleetfoot and Ca- 
belle in the Cup Stake, and will enter his 
Eurus (Vic ex Brun) in the Derby ; while 
Dr. Gower will back his P. D. Q. and Bar- 
onet—both by St. Patrick out of Daisy 
Dublin—in the race for the Cup. He may 
also enter Carmine in this stake, should she 
continue toimprove and become acclimated, 
but will make no entry in the Derby. Mr. 
Hoeckel has designs on the Cup, and will 
probably send his dog Prince, a sen of Old 
Swift—Mr. Page taking charge of him while 
at the Bend. Mr. Bartels will take Pearl 
of Pekin, Irish Lass, Adonis and Monk (all 
St. Patrick ex Daisy Dublin) and possibly 
one other to represent the St. Patrick Ken- 
nels. He will have no entry in the Derby. 
There will be considerable rivalry among 
the Denver contingent, as the owners of the 
native dogs have it in for the imported 
cracks. May the best dog win. 


THE general rivalry between the owners 
of native and imported dogs will be more 
spirited this year than heretofore. Those 
who pin their faith to the imported strains 
will be represented by Mr. Lowe of Law- 
rence, Kansas, with his Lord Neversettle 
White Lips litter, Mr. Luce with his Trales 
puppies, Dr. Royce with his Lady Graham 
Glendyne stock, Arthur Massey with re- 
cently imported crack O’ Rorke and Dr. Van 
Hummell with the dogs heretofore mention- 
ed. Therearea number of native bred dogs 
at Emporia, Kansas, that are well spoken 
of, and Mr. Branch of Pueblo, Colo., will 
send several natives to hustle the swift 
Cheyenne Bottom jacks. Mr. John Grace 
of California willjudge. Mr. G. isadmitted 
by all to be the best judge in the west, and 
everything indicates that the coming meet 
will be the most successful that the club 
has ever held. A little of the Great Bend 
enthusiasm distributed among our local 
breeders, would prove very beneficial to the 
greyhound interests. 


Mr. MANN PAGE recently had a very 
pleasant and successful hunt ; succeeding in 
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getting three out of four jacks and also a 


good sized coyote. 
with him. 


He had his entire pack 


Dr. GOWER has been training his dogs 
on some jacks north of the Windsor Farm. 
His Baronet and P. D. Q. are doing some 
good work and will make a good showing 
at Great Bend. 

Dr. VAN HUMMEL can be seen, almost 
any fine morning, giving his dogs road-work 
in the vicinity of Fairmount Cemetery, and 
occasionally letting them extend themselves 
after a jack. Several of the young dogs are 
very close workers. 


Messrs. J. H. LEMoyYNE and L. F. 
Bartels of the St. Patrick Kennels recently 
had Monk, Cyclone and Dutch out and, 
while crossing the High Line Ditch south of 
the Windsor Farm, spied a badger away 
from his hole. A very pretty and stubborn 
fight took place between Cyclone, Dutch 
and the badger, in which the badger was 
soon worsted and turned his toes to the 
daisies. 

CHARLES HOECKEL recently returned 
from a successful hunt. He has had hard 
luck with his Echo-Tomahawk puppies, all 
of them haying been killed or having died. 
His white bitch Fly has presented him with 
a handsome litter. They were sired by 
Blonde. 

CARMINE AND CATARACT, the two im- 
ported bitches recently purchased by the 
Gower Kennels, arrived in good condition 
on September 20. Carmine whelped Sep- 
tember 27, two dog and three bitch puppies. 
They were sired by Master Rich. 


A JOLLY PAKTY consisting of Messrs. L. 
F. and T. W. Bartels, J. H. LeMoyne, H. 
Schulte and A. C. Bartels, returned from a 
successful hunt on the Big Sandy, Sep- 
tember 15. They report a very pleasant 
time. Jacks and coyotes were plentiful. 

Mr. CONRAD SCHAEFER reports his Bar- 
zois pups doing well. They resemble their 
sire Ivan in markings. 


WILL not some one take steps to have a 
coursing meet in the vicinity of Denver 
sometime this fall? The Athletic or Broad- 
way Parks are plenty large for enclosed 
meets, and I have been informed that either 
Park can be had, provided the dates desired 
are not already spoken for. Would it not 
be an opportune time tohold a meet shortly 
after the aforesaid Denver people return 
from Great Bend with their winners? Their 
dogs would be in good trim and there would 
be plenty more in Denver to makea sixteen 
or thirty-two dog stake. Jack rabbits are 
plentiful in Kansas this fall and ought to be 
cheap, and with plenty of good dogs to en- 
ter, I have not the slightest question as to 
the success of an enclosed coursing meet. 
Let us hear from some of the members of the 
old Queen City Coursing Club on this ques- 
tion. CoURSER. 

Denver, Colo. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE Flour City Kennels, Rochester, N. 
Y., have lost their stud dog Horace after a 
short illness. 





‘‘No,” said the young lady competently, 
‘*T don’t like them coolies, and the bugle 
dogs is horrid ; but them cookie spaniels is 
too sweet for anything.” 

THEGOWER KENNELS recently purchas- 
ed of the St. Patrick Kennels the greyhound 
Punch (St. Patrick ex Daisy), selling them 
the bitch Fate by St. Patrick outof Venus. 


Mr. H. C. Apsotr of Las Animas has a 
fine St. Bernard bitch, Queen, really the 
best animal in his kennels. She was lately 
bred to the well-known Hackney Monk, 
owned by Fred Trimmer. 


THE police officialsof New York city have 
been busily taking the first dog census on 
the records of that municipality. It is esti- 
mated that the number of dogs found will 
aggregate 70,000. 


THE famous St. Bernard, Watch, owned 
by Mr. John Poag of Toledo, Ohio, died 
lately of inflamation of the lungs. Watch 
was a magnificent animal and his death is 
regretted by all breeders of St Bernards. 


Mr. RoBERT GRAHAM of Greeley has a 
couple of good bitches in his kennel, viz: 
Lily Pad, a typical Irish water spaniel, and 
Lill Gladstone (Dan Bryson ex Grace Bry- 
son). This last strain of blood is hardly 
surpassed by any in the West. 

Mr. J. J. Keira of this city isthe owner 
of a promising young mastiff in Hector, sire 
Amado (Chino Lion ex Chino Beautv) dam 
Lina (Leo ex Ashmont Bertha). Hector 
was bred by Jagaurina of Los Angelos, Cal., 
and weighs 130 pounds at twelve months. 


A. C. WADDELL, the well-known kennel- 
man of Reno, Kansas, writes us that he has 
moved, with all of his dogs, to Garden City, 
Kansas, where he will have charge of Har- 
ry Liebfried’s kennel of Irish setters ; form- 
ing, in connection with his own string of 
pointers and setters, the largest aggregation 
of sporting dogs in the West. 

Mr. PERRY of Des Moines, Iowa, writes 
Sports AFIELD that Claremont Patsy is 
now in the hands of a first-class trainer 
and will run in the All Aged Stake at the 
coming Irish setter field-trials. ‘* Rancho 
will not run,’’ he writes, ‘‘but I have a 
puppy that will be entered in the Derby— 
Rose of Claremont (Patsy ex Nino). She is 
a very superior animal and, if she is in fair 
shape, it will take a good one to beat her.’’ 

THERE has been, of late, a wholesale im- 
portation of fine dogs from across the Atlan- 
tic. Mr. Paul Hacke has a new draft of 
Barzois from Russian kennels. Messrs. 
Toon and Symonds of Salem, Mass., lately 
received fifteen fine animals of different 
breeds, including the bull-terriers Streath- 
am, Monarch, Common and Queen of the 
Dale ; the greyhounds Bestwood Daisy, Lily 
of Gainsborough and Ornatus, and several 
fine Irish terriers and black-end-tans. Lord 
Bute is a new acquisition of the Menthon 
Kennels—at a stated cost of $3,750. The 
New York Kennels have the rough-coated 
St.Bernard, Marquis of Ripon, and there 
are a number of other new purchases, un- 
named, showing that American kennel-men 
are determined to secure the best blood ex- 
tant regardless of trouble or expense. 
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Daniels & Fisher 
DRY:GOODS: CARPETS A®2 DRAPERIESSS 
HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR G) 


Sportsmen's and Campers’ Outfits 


ULL and complete lines of . . ° 
RUBBER GOODS OIL CLOTHING 
BLANKETS COMFORTS 








DUCK CLOTHING 
FLANNEL NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 
0 


Camp Stools, Folding Chairs, Hammocks, Traveling Companions in Leather Cases, Portable 
Blacking Sets. Base Ball, Lawn Tennis and Croquet Outfits. 


We have also a very superior assortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHINGS, Light, Medium 
and Heavyweight Underwear. White Shirts, Dress Shirts, E. & W. Collars and Cuffs, Ralbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Silk Half-hose. Suspenders, Ties, Bows and Scarfs in endless variety. 


O 


Daniels & Fisher, 


Denver, Colorado. 





THE SPANGLER CRIMPER. 


New Straight Feed Lever with Steel Grip. 


The ONLY TOOL that will crimp every 
e!! alike, no matter what the variation of 


— m ~~ be. 

NLY TOOL having an automatic 
star that prevents the end of shell — 
spreading over = wad. All weestng pe 
made of steel and case hardened. If sate 
dealer will not furnish you, I will deliver to 
nae eet of the United States upon receipt of 

ce ice, $2.50. Send stamp for latest 
game Bios and sample shell. 


A. E. SPANGLER, Fulton, N. Y. 





"ROBERTSON & DOLL CARRIAGE CO. 


FIRST CLASS _ WORK. 


.DENVER orel me): 





KNIGHT & ATMORE. 
= SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. — 


—j{POPULAR PRICES AND PERFECT FIT. {—— 

















REMEMBER WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 


KNOX WORLD-RENOWNED HATS._-— 


————| SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO|———— 


AFINE -- TAILORING. ¢ 
KNIGHT & ATMORE, DENVER. 


17th and Arapahoe Streets, 














INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 


AND SHORT HAND INSTITUTE. Occupying 
the entire fifth floor of the Mack Block, 16th and 
California streets, Denver, Colo. 


A + Ee of 15 Experienced Teachers. 


English and Commercial Branches, Short Hand 
and Writing, ACTUAL BUSI PRAC- 
TICE, bongo y, Mechanical Drawing, etc., 
practically taught at lowest rates. 


Unrivalled Course of Instruction. 


Elegant College Rooms, covering an AREA OF 
12,500 er tag ARE FEET 
Both LECTIC and GRAHAM SYSTEMS of 
Short Hand taught. The GRAHAM system is rep- 
resented in our College by a teacher of over 51 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, The. ECLECTIC by the 
AUTHOR’s son, who had charge of the College at 
Chicago for several years. 
Personal Ins on, FM aes Night Sessions, 
No Vacations, Visitors W: 
Be sure to visit or address t this college before 
Se weg as we are the LARGEST,CHEAP- 
and 
For Tiuceeted Catalogue, call or address, 


H. S. DeSOLLAR, Principal. 





——THE BEST OF ITS KIND !—— 


Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting, 
BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 
With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving 
Insects by 
W. J. HOLLAND, PH. D,; D. D. 
iiosone 
*A Complete Hand-book for the Amateur Taxi- 
dermist, Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Builder, 
Sportsman and Traveler. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr. Hornaday ranks with the very best Taxi- 
dermists and Zoologists. His labors have been 
carried on in all parts of the world,and his way 
of imparting instruction makes every thing clear 
to the student. No one interested in Taxidermy 
and kindred studies can afford to be without this 
book, which is issued by the well-known publish- 
ing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—PRICE $2.50— 
Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address by Sports 
AFIELD on receipt of price. Address, 
Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


“KOMEKEL KUS. 


The Funniest Thing on Earth. No Puzzle, 
no game, but a COMEDIAN in your 
own hand. 


—A HUNDRED— 


Different faces can be made on your own hand 
with “ KOMEKEL KUS.” A child can use it. 
Fun for every body. Sent by mail. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. « 
H. J. WALZ, 


No. 754 Broadway, - - - - Denver. 
SPECIAL PRICE TO DEALERS, 











COLORADO STATE 
WRACHERS COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colo. 
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The Denver_& Rio Grande. 

This ever'popular line has announced the fol- 
lowing excursion rates on the certificate 
plan, for occasions in October and No ber: 

Session; of the Grand Lodge‘and Grand En- 
campment I. O. O. F., at Denver, October 19 to 23 
1891. Uneand one-fifth fare. Agents will sell to 
allow delegates to arrivein Denver the morning 
of the 19th or evening of the 18th, Certificates for 
continuous return passage will be honored Octo- 
ber 22 toj25 inclusive. Certificates of attendance 
will be signed by J. M. Norman, Grand Secretary. 

Colorado Baptist State Convention, at Colorado 
Springs, October 20 to 22. One and one-fifth fare. 
Certificates for continuous passage will be honored 
October 22 to 24 inclusive. Agents will sell to 
allow delegates to arrive at Colorado Springs the 
evening of the 19th or morning of the 20th. Cer- 
tificates of attendance will be signed by A. Trum- 
bull. 

Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior, at 
Omaha, October 20 to 22, 1891. Oneand one-third 
rate. Geo. W. Hall, Omaha, willsign certificates. 
Selling days from Denver, Colorado Springs, Pu- 
eblo and Trinidad, will be October 18. Agents 
west of Pueblo will be governed accordingly. 
Tickets to be limited to continuous passage. 

Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, at Om- 
aha, October 19 to 24,1891. One and one-fifth fare. 
Selling days from Denver, Colorado Springs, Pu- 
eblo and Trinidad, will be October 18. Agents 
West of Pueblo will be governed by selling day 
from above stations. C. A. Atkinson, Secretary, 
will sign certificates. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Convention, 
at Boston, November 11 to 20, 1891. One and one- 
third fare. Selling day from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad will be November 
6. Agents west of Pueblo will be governed by 
selling day from above stations. Miss Hellen L. 
Hood will sign certificates. 

Young Mens’ Christian Association Convention 
at Pueblo, November 19 to 22, 1891. One and one- 


fifth fare. Agents will sell to allow delegates to 
arrive in Pueblo on the morning of the 19th. Cer- 
tificates will be honored for continuous return 
passage November 22, 23 and 24,1891. Certificates 
will be signed by G. K. Shurtleff. 


To Athletes, Cyclists, Baseball and Foot- 
Ballists, Horse-back riders, Boxers and 
Oarsmen; when you want to ride, 
run, walk, row, skate orswima * 

long distance, USE 


ANTI-STIEF 











It is a marv elous preparation lor Strenugtucmug the 
Muscular System. ith Anti-Stiff there is no faith re- 
uired; it goes straight for the muscles, and you can 
eel it at work. - It has a peculiarly pap ae ng comfort- 
ing and stimulating effect on all weak or si ff muscles 
and sinews. Quick in action, cleanly and pleasant in 
use. Rub it into the muscles every night for a fort- 
night, and you will be pleased at its supporting and 
strengthening properties. There is not, nor has been, 
anything like it till now. It differs from all Oils, Em- 
brocations and Liniments, both in substance and effect. 
Some athletes are so fond ‘ot it that they rub it all over 
them. Price 20c and 35c per box 


E. Fougerra & Co., Agents for U,S8., 30. N. 
William St., N. ¥. 





Lhe Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 


BENOH SHOWS. 


The Northern Illinois Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual bench show, Rockford, Ill., Decem- 
ber 4, 5,6,7 and 8. 

Freeport Poultry and Pet Stock Association’s inaug- 
ural bench show, Freeport, Ill., December 10 to 14, in- 
clusive. T. E. Taylor, sec’y. 

Mohawk Valley Poultry and Kennel Club’s fourth 
annual exhibition, Gloversville, N. Y., December 30, 31 
and January 1 and 2. 

1892. 

South Carolina Kennel Association's second annual 
bench show, Columbia, 8. C., January 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
F. F. Capers, secretary. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club’s fourth annual bench show, 
Chicago, February 9 to 12, inclusive. John L. Lincoln, 
Jr., sec’y. 

Westminster Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, 
New York, February 23, 24, 25 and 26. James Morti- 
mer, superintendent. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s bench show, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 1, 2,3 and 4. F. 8. Brown, president 


Kennel Notices. 
Sports AFIELD makes no charges gr a ken- 
nel notices. In claiming names, ao cere 
must write plainly and use the following 


Bred. 
On October 5 Mr. Robert Graham’s Irish water 
spaniel bitch Lily Pad to Mr. W. B, Gray’s cham- 
pion King Slash. 


Sales. 

Mr. Robert Graham has sold his Irish waiter 
spaniel dog Fritz (Bonny O’Connor ex Lily Pad), 
to Harry Beard, Denver, Colo., also Irish water 
spaniel dog Bruce (Bonny O’Connor ex Lily Pad), 
to C. 8, Erswell, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

—_—_—__——_ 
Fine Sport 


Can be had on the lines of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Hunting and fishing is good. Call at 
office 1703 Larimer street for copy of gun-club 
rules and game and fish law. 

it a) Ee 
The Flying Machine. 

The “ fiyers” over the Union Pacific make the quick- 
est time from Denver to Chicago. Choice of routes via 
Omaha or via Kansas City. Solid vestibule trains; 
Pullman’s latest sleepers; dining cars; free chair cars; 
in fact, all the conveniences. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer 
street, Denver. 





Duquesne Kennel Club's second annual bench show, 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 15, 16, 17 and 18. W. E. Littell, 
secretary. 

New England Kennel Club's eighth annual bench 
show, Boston, Mass., April 7, 8,9 and 10. E.H. Moore, 
sec’y. 

The California Kennel Club’s annual bench show, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 4, 5, 6 and 7. H. L. Miller, 
secretary. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

United States Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials, 
Bicknell, Ind,, November 2. P.T. Madison, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Inter-National Field Trials Club's second annual trial, 
Chatham, Ont., November 10. W. B. Wells, secretary. 


Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 
High Point, N. C., Member’s Stake, November 12; open 
stakes, November 16. W. A. Coster, secretary. 


Trish Setter Club's inaugural trials, High Point, N, C., 
November 23. Derby entries close August 15. All-Age 
entries close October 1. Dr. G. G. Davis, secretary. 


Central Field Trial Club’s third annual trials, Lex- 
ington, N. C., November 30. C. H. Odell, secretary. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s field trials, Deatonsville, 
Va., December 14. F. 5. Brown, president, 


1892. 

Bexar Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, San An- 
tonio, Texas, January 10, for amateurs only. Allentries 
close 8 a.m. January 10. G. A. Chabot, secretary. 

Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials, Bakersfield, 
Cal., January 18. J. M. Kilgarif, secretary. 

Southern Field Trial Club’s fourth annual field trials, 
New Albany, Miss., February 1. T. M. Brumby, sec’y. 





WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


O TRADE FOR CLEAR CITY OR OUT OF 
town houses orlots,a section of land 30 miles 
from Denver; under ditch, reservoir on place; 
$10 per acre, $3,000 cash or trade, balance in 7 an- 
nual payments. Twenty acres of alfalfa will more 
thansern ag eng Address, C, A. COOP’ 
2540 Gilpin St. nver 








OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF 

excellent fishing and hunting. Best winter 
range in Colorado. hree-room h. use; root 
house ; fences. Two miles to D. & R. G. 
depot. l facilities. Several thousand rasp- 
berry bushes, bearing. In Grand Valley, om 
miles below Glenwood Springs, Colo, Price, 
$1,000 cash. For name of owner and address, 
write Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo. tf 





ANTED.—GOOD FIELD GLASS. MUST 
be cheap. A. B. C., care Sports Afield. 





OR SALE—OWING TO 8. W. SKINNER’S 

death, his well-known kennel of deerhounds 

~ been left with me for sale. These are the 

for the West, as they can catch and kill 

a ves, etc., Prices are low, as the d must be 

sold soon. A. W. PANCOAST, Auburn — 
x 19, 





E. we BURLINGAME’ s 


ASSAY OFFICE “s CHEMICAL 


‘b LABORATORY 


Established in Colorado, 1866, Samples by mail or- 
express will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Gold & Silver Bullion "Styeal Oh Purchased. 


Address, 1736 & 1738 Lawrence &t., Denver, Colo. 











GLENMORE 


RHRERHRHRERHHREHHHRHREEHREA YS 











——: CHAMPION IRISH SETTER KENNELS OF AMERICA, :——— 
E. B. BISHOP, Owner. 


43 St. James Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





_— BEAU BROUOMMEL (A. K. C.8. B. 19,961)—The most phenomenal dog of the time. 


Imported SARSFIELD (A. K. C. 8. B. 10,354)—The greatest living Irish-setter sire. Fr $25. 
Imported DAN MYLREA (A. K. C, 8. B, 19,173)—A noted First Prize winner. Fx $20. 





— THE - FAMOUS + THREE. 


pion 


agree ig RUBY GLENMORE, the champion Irish-setter bitch of America, now in whelp to Cham- 


" CHAMPION MOLLY BAWYN, the ex-champion Irish-setter bitch of America, in whelp to Challenge 


CHAMPION WINNIE IL., the only imported champion Irish-setter bitch in America, and a field- 


winner as well. 


Young stock for sale at all times. 


Send for circulars and prices. 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





YRTLE HILL KENNELS, 


PURE Sf, BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 
P. O. BOX 1650, 
Denver, ~ - - - Colorado. 


SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS OO 








Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning dems. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 


St. Bernard. 


Champion Heetor, fee $50. H. Mason, in 
“Our Prize Dogs,” sa: " Hector is undoubt- 
edly the finest smpothroat of his breed in Amer- 
ica.” He is sire of Caleb, Lord Hector, Cleopatra, 
etc., etc., etc, Picture sent on a plication. 
HOSPICE KENN 3 
A. H. Peters, Prop’r. Shelby, O. 


DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261 
SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.S., 


Surgeon in Chief. 
Graduate American Veterinary College. 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 
A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
_ Assistant Surgeons. 
Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 


HERE YOU ARE! 
——WE WILL SELL— 


All of our Irish setters but two brace. Those 
wanting choice blood and dogs that have never 
been spoiled or pampered, address the under- 
signed for full information. : 


WE ALSO HAVE 


In the stad the Irish Setter Ji 
Jr. ex Maid) and the superbly-' 
Dandy Laverack, Jr. #15. 


MANAGER THE LOUP KENNEL FARM, 


Tuckerville, Custer County, Neb. 


COLLIS. 


The CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, having de- 
cided at the request of several breeders not to ex- 
hibit again any of their COLLIES for competi- 
tion (except for specials) until the fall of 1892, 
offer their entire kennel, with the exception o« 
Flurry II. and Flurry III., for sale. For cata- 
logue, address the 


CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Jarvis ho 
inglish setter 








—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr,, 
& Lothario, 


Out of 
PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 


Wyoming Kennels, 
~ Melrose, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 








WADDELL, Linwood, Kan 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NO BETTER STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


ROUGH-COATED 


SCOTCH: DEERHOUNDS 


FOR SALE. 


Purest strain. Sired by my celebrated dogs 
ROBIN ADAIR and AUBURNDALE BrvcE, both im- 
ported from England, out of my bitches BRENDA 
and NELLY Biy. My "stock are experienced wolf- 
killers—having ‘killed forty-four in one season. 
Price $35; or $65 a pair. 








CHOICH - IRISH - SEPTER - PUPPIES 


Remarkably handsome litter by Dawn (Clare- 
mont Patsy ex Nino), winner of Ist, open class, 
Denver, 1891, out of my Mattie. 


NO PURER BLOOD ANYWHERE. 


Dawn’s anaes was published in June 15 issue of 
any FIELD. ttie is a fine fielder; she 
has been ee shot over by Mr. 
— = Denver; write 
im about her for particulars. 


Address: 
J. 8. FAILOR, 


1524 Arapahoe Street. - - - DENVER. 





Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIEe.p. 






=C HOLTZ | & BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
——Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Spratts’ : Patent 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 


wire DOG CAKES sxers0o:. 











STAMPED... 


Order from your dealer, Send for Gratis 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos. 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 





A. C. Waddell’s Kennels, 
©. Tinwood Kansas. 


Pointers and setters of the highest breeding. 
Black-and-white and | eee sotere pointers 
from the combination of , Croxteth and Me- 
jn the stud; he is 
pon Byieg me Sea eg car the 
America; he Oro! y trained and one of the 

dest’ all-day field! dogs dogs. Fee, $35. 

















St. Bernard Dogs. 


Imported iechay Mout Monk; weight 175 pounds. 
This pocbon Fy son 0: Plinlimmon, Joe Emmet’s 
world-renowned n at stud in Colorado. 
= is sire of winners a ew York and Boston 
wy a good piebes, we can 


Watson 1 = 
50 cen’ ACK WA 
Welton street, Beaten Mention this paper. 


AT STUD. 


LAN BRECK, A. K. C. 8 A. K. C. 8. B., 19,728, (Fergus 

ex Sena, Scotch deerhound dog. Height 

31 inches; show dog, a great worker, 
a . wolf-k killer. Fee vr 

tatertd weckion Wiehe N BRECK out of reg- 








YONDER-HE-GOES, 
Greyhound dog, (Trales ex Arthur’s G ), di- 
vider of All-Aged-Stake, Great Bend, Kas. 1890 
Fee $25.00. Address, 


G. H. MACDOUGALL, 


LEWISSOHN BUILDING, 
BUTTE CITY, - - - MONTANA. 


FOX ~ TERRIERS. 


———A RARE CHANCE. ——— 


If you want a pup with fine igree from dead 
me stock, cheap, write us. ese are the best 
ouse and field companions living. 


DONNYBROOK KENNELS, 
OsHKOSH, WIS. 
The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
M ANGE poi Mh — x one or two appli- 
St. Bernard Mange 
Care. AF at fig le by poh ~~ sporting goods, or 


Mange Cure Co., 
aes can ae, mail, $1. Okawville, 1. 
8@> File away for reference. 














WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC, 


Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If*ordered 
- for three or more times, Two Cents per word 

m. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 








= SALE. A sheer | ees a ; 


Adare oss, BL. ARS RESTON, ben ond er Auidlions Offic Office, 


Mexto. ¢ Omaha, Neb. 
HOICE STOCK.—A FEW VERY. FINE 
yhound puppies for sale. Prices low. 
For einer particu jars, a) ply to CLARK M. 
CARR, P. O. Box 52, Fort tg New Mexico. 











OR SALE—IRISH lore SPANIELS AND 
0’ 8 


po pogo Se 

pt bottom prices. gy elt a a 
—- references. Address, FORT DO E 
NNELS, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





OR SALE.—FIVE ST. BERNARD PUPS, 2 
months old; by Caleb (Champion Hector ex 
Tromba) outof Flossie (H Hero ex Fortuna). Price, 
SEYMOUR WARREN, 809 Seventeenth St., 
enver. 





pr tee I rhe pointer pups—real beanties 
ver-and-w uties 
from good Males $10; ‘entes es. $. EARN- 
EST VIEL, 1062 Santa Fe Ave., Denver, Colo. 


OR SALE—VERY CHEAP—A FINE, PURF 
English Mastiff bitch. Address, E. W. LEWIS, 
Beaver City, Neb. 








OR SALE A FOURTEEN MONTHS’ OLD 

pointer bitch, bred from Jack Bulleds ( Devon- 
shire, E Nhgcwe saeco stake winning stock. She 
is one of mest apne li , and can 
win at field-trials; bei ery fast and a wide 
ranger. Full sister to ig of the Ball and bs 
be sold at one-fourth value. Address, F. F 
MINER, Muskegon, Mich. 


ee een ee 
JOJO; winner n- 
cree Sire “Shot,” dam “ e,” a combin- 
ation of best blood in 





the world. Price ee 
LISEUM PHARMACY, Eighteenth and 
pa streets, Denver, Colo. 
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* READ! * READ! 














Irnaca, WIs. 
St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., Okawville, Iil.: 
Pg or the winter I sent to you for a can of 
Cure. My dogs did not have the mange, 
bat i was bothered to get sores to heal wherever 
peas A got hurt. The Cure worked to —. 
is all Task. Enclosedfind 50cents for Worm 
Remedy. Yours truly, 
LUCERN KENNELS. 
St. Bernards a specialty. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
St. Bernard acy a Oure Co., Okawville, T.: 
GENTLEMEN—I have used your Mange Cure in 
- Kennels and must pronounce same the onl 
reliable Mange Cure that I have been able to find, 
having tried — others. I wish you much suc- 
cess. Very respectfully, 


a way, THOMA 
Breeder of Liewellen § Setters and Doogie. 
— a ON KENNELS. 


wville, 

closed please find $1 00 in j pey- 
ment for one can of Mange Cure. I had an - 

portunity to thoroughly test the merit of th: 
cure and I am full os convinced it is all you claim 
for itand more, Int 20 years, I have tried 
many remedies, but — gave the satisfaction 
our cure has. With it in the Kennel, no one need 


e. Vv truly yours, 
“Teeoremcer KENNELS. 


C.D. DEWING & SON, 
Dealers in Watches, Dia- 
monds and Jewelry. 
Watchmaking and Repair- 
a 


in - 
Becoxrwes. Dak., 1891, 
meee ~~ ome Hy re 


DEAR } ae Poaed 
the Mange Cure in due 
time and went according 
to directions, using the 
one can one my two En- 
glish Setter bitches, that 
are eleven months old; 
using the whole can on 
the two at one bath. I 
was five hours in washing 
the pups with castile soap 
and drying, and then 
rubbed in the 1 - 
Cure, and I did rub in t 
Cure for all I was wart. 


= ones as 
in head. They t both 


had the mange quite bad- 
ly, one very bad; both are 
entirely cured at this writ- 
ing. After putting on the 
M. C. and letting same 
alone for two days, I took 
a coarse steel comb and 
combed them all over 
thoroughly teas | y day for 
over a week. -_ 
rid of the dead heed, 
scab and such like. Your 
Mange Care is all you say 
it is, when pl on @ 
dog, that is sure for I have 
tried it and know. 

Yours truly, 


KINGSTON & BANCROFT KENNELS. 


— and Irish Setters, Pointers and Irish 
ater Spaniels. 
BANCROFT, MIcu., 1891. 


St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., Okawville, Il, : 


Gents—I wish to tell you how your Mange 
Cure worked with a case of mange, one of my 
best bitches had. I had tried every mange reme- 
dy I ever saw or heard tell of, but without suc- 
cess,and had no faith in the St. Bernard Cure, 
but I have been bly surprised, and grati- 
fied to think I tri my ’ pitch is cured, and her 
skin in places was fully half inch thick. The two 
boxes cured her, and, to tell you the truth, she 
was a fright to look at. 

A personal friend of mine, a Veterinary Sur- 
geon, told methatshe would go “‘cloudshoving,”’ 
and that in his opinion nothing on earth could 
cure her, hut there was someth that did, and 
that was the St. Bernard Meage , and I will 
never be without it again while I keepa dog; and 
as I expect to do that during my natural life time, 
your cure will have a life patron. 

Yours 7 y truly, 
TAYLOR. 


WHEELING, West Va., 1891. 
St. Bernard Mange Oure Co., Okawville, IU. : 


GENTLEMEN—Its curative bag go are gue. 
SMITH, per 











3% TESTIMONIALS & 





Which are neither Boucut, BEGGED Nor 
—— STOLEN. —— 


‘“*The proof of the pudding is in chew- 
ing the string.” 





605 S. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., Okawville, Ill. : 
iN—It gives me Go pleastfre to tes- 
tify to the merits of your Mange Cure, having 
es it a severe test. ~ Pug bitch, “‘ Rustic 
oat had a very choice litter of puppies, and 
weeks before weaning took with aseverecase 
bs 4 mange, and every one of the puppies took the 
disease, some having it nee than others. Hav- 
ing one of your circulars, I at once sent for one 
a our Mange Cure, — after the first 
on, all scratching at once. It 
a ommeeS to sicken any one my see the little fel- 
lows ing and biting themselves all day 
long: but now they are in fine condition, and are 
lively as acricket. I have still one-half box of 
the Cure on hand. Thanking you for your 
promptness, I remain Yours respectfully, 
Gro. W. WAMBACH, 
Breeder of Pure English Pugs. 





—:FOR SALE BY— 


SPORTING - GOODS - DEALERS, 


——:OR THE :-—— 


ST. BERNARD MANGE CURE (O., 


OKAWVILLE, ILL. 


a ae 


ST. BERNARD FLEA REMEDY, - - A) 
(Not poisonous). ' 


ST. BERNARD WORM REMEDY. - - A) 
(Does not hurt the digestion). ’ 


N. B.—If your nearest dealer in sporting goods 
does not keep them in stock and will not get them 
for you, send us the above price and we will mail 
you prepaid any of the above remedies. If you 
ask for the St. BeRNARD REMEDIES insist on 
having them. Do not take somebodies hard 
stock, nor imitations that he is trying to get rid 
of at your expense, with the assurance “ T'HIS IS 
JUST AS GOOD.” 








bated fy Iu. 
St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., Okawville, Ii 
GENTLEMEN—Thank the American il ‘for 9 a 
customer, for I saw your ad.in that Pelt ant 
one application on an English Mas‘ one one 
on a Great Dane, and both were cured inside of a 
week. One case was so severe that I had given 
up all hopes of ever curing it. . oot thanks. Will 
recommend wherever it is need 
Yours truly, anes’ ‘WALDECKER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
St. Bernard Mange Oure Co., Okawville, I: 
GENTLEMEN—In regard to your Mange Cure, I 
am convinced that itis is the t in theland. I 
had a dog suffering with Mange and I applied the 
Cure once, and I must confess I was ny ittle du- 
bious about it from the start, as I have seen so 
many “sure cures” for mange that I had no faith 
in any of them. A few days since I examined 
the dog o—— and am pleased to say that there 
is no trace whatever of mange. This I think re- 
markable, as I gave but one application and was 
not very particular about that. I feel perfectly 
safe in recommending it to bg friends. 
Gero. W. CoLLins, 
Breeder of Gordon Setters. 


Str. Lours, Mo. 
Gents—We have used your St. Bécnsaa' Mange 
Cure with great success on two very, very bad 
cases of mange. It is certainly the most rapid 
and effective mange cure we have haveever used. 
Yours, St. Lours KENNELS. 
P. O. Box 544, 


tried the Mange Cure 
which we have received 
from you on three different 
cases, one a St. Bernard 
one an English Mastiff. 
and the other a Fox Ter- 
rier. In the two firstcases 
it has proved a complete 
success; in thelast we only 
commenced two days ago, 
so cannot tell voi whatthe 
result will be, but feel con- 
jident of a cure from our 
\ gwceess in the other cases. 
Accept the thanks of the 
club for your kindness and 
feel assured that the St. 
Bernard Mange Cure will 
be recommended to our 
members in all cases where 
it is needed. As ever we 
remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
THE ANGLE Worm CLUB. 
THEO. JUDD, 
Rosemont, Pa., 
Pa... mery County. 
Mange Cure Co. 
% J. Co; fobmabaun, Mer. 
Okawville, Ml. 
GENTLEMEN—It is now 
three weeks since I ap- 
ied the first of your cure 
my kennels of Fox Ter- 
riers and Hounds, and 
some of them m appear poh 
, and only 
one or two will anel'a testis ete ap = I 
think yours the best cure I have ever 
Enclosed find $1.00 for another can which please 
send at your earliest convenience. 
Yours truly, T, L. HARRISON. 


MARVIN, Mass. 
St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., Okawville, Il. : 
GENTLEMEN—I will say in regard to the St. Ber- 
nard ery = Cure that I have tried it on my dog 
and that in two applications it has completely 
healed and cured him, He was one mass of sores. 
I ; Sane recommend it as the best remed Hod 
that I have ever seen. Enclosed fin 
for F ea Remedy. Yours res lly, 
Box 36. O. B. BLANKINSTIF, 


THE VINEYARD KENNELS. 
Mastiffs of the true type. 

Cuas. H, BAascock, Prop. 
CORDOVA, Nes. 

St. Bernard Mange Oure Cc., Okawville, 

DEAR Sirs—Have thoroughly tested your Mange 

Cure. It has no equal on earth. 

C. H. BABCOoK. 


FLORENCE, ALA. 
St. Bernard Mange ure Co., en tberrtenny Iu.: 
GENTLEMEN—I t due on 
Mange Cure. Itis sartotiy freb-cinan. 
Yours, O.B. MoCiusKey. 
Representing Simmons’ aréueae Co., St. Louis. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
— & BEALS, 


J. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 


Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, - - Denver, Colo, 


(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Telephone No. 269. 





oa) J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 


Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





F. E. EDBROOKE. 
KF E. EDBROOKE & CO., 
7 


Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Bldg., 
Take Elevator. Denver, Colo. 


W. A. MAREAN, 








OCULISTS AND AURISTS. 


Dr. Charles E. Walker, 


——: 0CULIST AND AURIST, :-— 


JACOBSON BLD’G. - - - 16TH AND ARAPAHOE Sts., 
DENVER, COLO. 








NOTARY PUBLIC. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. 
w* R. SCOTT & CO., 





Law Phonographers. 
Depositions Taken. 


No. 800 Ernest & Cranmer Building—Telephone 
949. - Denver, Colo, 


ff WE VE 





GOT *EM AGAIN.’’ 





This is something entirely new. It embodies many good qualities. and is the result of } expe- 
rience in rifle cnaatinge No loading outfit is complete without it'It is a POWDER FLASK with a DROP 
TUBE and SHAKER, also an accurate Powder Measure graduated for grains and drachms for Rifles, 
Pistols and Shot Sams, from 8 to 135 ins, from 14 to 5 drachms. Send for IDEAL HAND 

ng. 


BOOK, many new things and much information on the care of Shells and Reloading. 


IDEAL MFG. CO., Box 1064 P, New Haven, Conn. 


THE KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC G0. 


MACK BLOCK, Cor. 16th & California Sts., Denver. 
STATE AGENTS FOR 


" Stemway & Sons, Decker Bros. Knabe, Weber, Fisch- 
er, Everett, Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story 
& Clark and Kimball ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 








Write for Prices and Catalogue. 


YOU : ARE: NOT: “IN: IT,’ 
Because You Have Not Read 
—__==OUR : NEW : CATALOGUE.==— 


We want every lover of a good gun to have this catalogue. 
.. We think you will be interested to read WHAT OTHERS 
— SAY OF OUR GUN. 















-And will yourself be favorably im- 
pressed with the simplicity of its me 
chanism and its advantages. 






Write us for this catalogue 
and when it reaches you study 
it carefully. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 








(GORE H. KING, 


Attorney at Law. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat'l] Bank, New York. 


————-CORRESPONDENCE INVITED.— 








Address all communications, “ P. 0, Box 996.” 


+ LIVING + ANIMALS. » 








We are Dealers in All Kinds of Living 


BIRDS AND REPTILES. 


Their Heads, Skins, Skulls, Skeletons and 
Odd Bones ; also 


Crystals, Agates, Fossils and Curios. 


If you wish to buy or sell, write us. 


W. H. ROOT, 


Laramie, - - Wyoming. 








Fine Cutlery and 
‘spooHy sizedueg 


: HANDSOME FELLOW, ISN’ HE? 
We have this kind of Collar, with a variety of others to suit any kind of dog. Have 
you tried 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS? 


They are good. We have them, as well as : 


| (ZLOVER’S MEDICINES. 
ROBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


No. 1640 Larimer St., Denver. 
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Pleasant Recollections. 

The enjoyment derived from field sports 
does not reach its termination when the last 
bird of the day’s hunt is brought to bag, 
the long-running fox killed or the line reel- 
ed up after the final cast. This is but the 
end of the first act—the succeeding ones ex- 
tending on until the curtain is ultimately 
lowered on the pleasant drama of a sports- 
man’s life. Anglers and hunters never 
forget the incidents of a successful day. 
Years after its occurrence they will recall 
each phenomenal kill of sky-scraping water- 
fowl or scurrying quail ; the exciting strug- 
gle with a big fish that finally saccumbed— 
or the “‘still bigger one’’ that escaped, and 
the exhilarating dash after acunning Rey- 
nard, whose speed delayed, but could not 
avert the inevitable. 

After much experience field sport loses 
its novelty, but the excitement and 
interest always remain. The huntinginci- 
dents that we encounter in the columns of 
our favorite journal are but the repetition 
of pages from our own lives. Hence we 
read them with an added avidity. If the 
sketch is well-written we are made thor- 
oughly conversant with the thoughts and 
feelings, as well as the actions, of the writer, 
but if only presented with a few bare out- 
lines, the suggestion is sufficient. We read 
between the lines and round ont the finer 
details from the well-filled store-houses of 
our own past. 

The signs of the times presage that those 
who were mighty hunters in their youth 
will never enjoy the opportunity of repeat- 
ing their past achievements. They must 
regret that such is the fact, but they have 
already drank deep of the golden cup ; and, 
though the flower of the past can never 
bloom again, the garnered garlands are 
their’s for aye. There is a niche in the fu- 
ture for the veterans and they will fill it 
with honor. What would this world be, 
without the gray-haired survivors of other 
days te enchain the attention of younger 
generations with tales of the long-ago? Who 
would ask to endure the hardships and ex- 
posures again when the thrill and joy of a 
hunter’s life can be summoned at will from 
an ever-wakeful memory? 

——___ aa 

Two badly mangled, large, grey wolves 
floated down the Nowood Thursday morning 
says the Rustler. They had evidently had 
a controversy over a dead “‘critter’’ on the 
bank, and falling in the stream, were too 
weak to get out. 

tal PR LEER 

LAsT week an emigrant passed through 
Kingman, Kansas, with three pet wolves, 
and being hard up, sold them fora dollar. 
The purchaser at once killed them and drew 
nine dollars bounty from the State for their 
scalps. 

dg 

ONE day not long since Mr. John Killum 
of Greeley, Colo., saw a flock of fourteen 
pelicans alighting on the prairie near by, 
and, getting in range, succeeded in bagging 
four with two shots. Two more of the birds 
were killed before the flock escaped from 
this dangerous locality. 





GAME NOTES. 


WE are told that jack-snipe are unusually 
abundant in the sloughs about nine miles 
south of Greeley. 


Messrs. Evans of Littlefield, and 4. A. 
Beard of the Denver Box-factory, was up in 
the neighborhood of Greeley October 1 and 
2, and had very good success among the 
game birds of that vicinity. 


A PARTY of sportsmen, who have been 
camping for some time in the wildsof Wyo- 
ming, report the country around Jackson’s 
Lake to be perfectly alive with game. The 
party killled two elk, a number of ante- 
lope and caught trout by the dozen. Elk 








can be heard whistling in various directions 
and antelope in droves of seventy-five to 
one hundred are seen. The largest trout 
caught weighed four pounds. 
ee 
American Public Health Association, 

at Kansas City, Mo., October 20 to 23, 1891. For 
the above occasion one and one-third fare on the 
certificate plan is authorized to Kansas City and 
return. Selling days from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad will be October 18, 


Agents west of Pueblo will be governed i armen 
day from above stations. Dr. Irving A 
Secretary will sign [eae 


. Hooper, 
Gen’l Pass & T’kt Agent. 





A trip down the lordly Columbia River, from 
“The Dalles”’ to Portland, Ore., on the Union Pa- 
cific is enchanting, and will never be forgotten. 











___ RAILWAYS. 


“Seenic Line of th Worl” | 
DENVER — 

RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ENROUTE TO AND FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 





THS POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, G'ENWOOD SPRINGS 
AND ASPEN. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points, 


Reachin: 
camps in 


THE TOURIST'S FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equipped with Pullman 
Palace aud Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


all the principal towns and mining 
‘olorado, Utah and New Mexico, 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 


of cost, address 


$.T. SMITH, A.S.HUGHES, 5S. K, HOOPER, 
General Manager. 


Traffic Manager, Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





Sa) BEE ELS 


‘SPORTSMAN’S | DIRECTORY, | 


BY WILL WILDWOOD. 








It contains thousands of names, addresses 
and points of information useful for daily ref- 
erence. All who are interested in 

SHOOTING, FISHING, ATHLETICS, BOAT- 
ING, BICYCLING, TURF, TENNIS 
AND THE THE KENNEL, 


‘copy. Equally Valuable to 
ice $1.00. Ad- 


Should have a copy. 
nex ers and Amateurs. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


DENVER, COLORADO. 





RAILWAYS. 
“PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE.” 








SUPERB SCENERY ! 
138NVS GUVONVLS 


STANDARD GAUGE between Denver, Colorado 
and Pueblo, and 
e City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all 

Northwest points—via Manitou, Leadville, As- 

pen and Glenwood Springs. 

Through Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tour- 
ist Cars between Denver and San Francisco— 
through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains, the 
most comfortable, the safest and grandest of all 
trans-continental routes. 

For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on 
or address . 

J. P. Hall, Pass. Agt., 17th & Lawrence Sts., 
Denver, Colo, 


H. Collbran, Gen. Mar., Chas. 8S. Lee, G. P. A. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo. . 


HENRY W. ERLE, 
— ST. : JAMES : LIVERY :— 
Boarding and Sale Stables. 








THLEPHONE NO. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa Street, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 





—:SEND YOUR ORDERS TO:— 
The Walz Purchasing Company 
1508 ARAPAHO“ STREET, DENVER. 
Lowest Prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 














